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HEN the Liturgical Arts Society 
was founded in 1928, its first Pres- 
ident was Charles Donagh Maginnis, 
_a distinguished Boston architect well- 
known for his designs of Catholic 
churches and other ecclesiastical build- 

ings. With the late Timothy Walsh, Mr 
- Maginnis had founded a firm through 
which much work of a high degree of 
integrity and quality has flowed since 
1908. This issue is devoted to an illus- 
_ trated survey of designs with which Mr 
Maginnis was particularly concerned; 
d and the personal recollections of a num- 
_ ber of founding members of the Lirur- 
gicaL Arts Society are written as a 
"special tribute to the memory of an 
elder brother whose influence and 
‘prestige sheltered the early years of the 
: organization. 
2 While we can only regret that Mr 
- Maginnis seldom wrote for our quarterly 
we can at least give our readers a taste 
of his unmatched prose by reprinting his 
_ speech of acceptance of the Gold Medal 
“awarded him in 1948 by The American 
Institute of Architects. We hope that 
many of our friends had the opportunity 
to hear Mr Maginnis speak at several 
_ annual meetings of our Society or on 
_ other occasions. His diction, choice of 
_ words, wit, and dignity of manner 
made these ‘unforgettable events. 
E We are happy to report that the work 
of the firm of Maginnis & Walsh is 
Eheing carried on under the name of 
Maginnis & Walsh & Kennedy. Mr 
_ Kennedy has long been one of the firm’s 
4 chief designers; he is a Fellow of The 
- American Institute of Architects. Under 
E is leadership and with the aid of an 
i: corps of assistants, the work in 
ee can be continued with success 
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and the present organization will follow 
the traditions of a great firm of architects 
who labored long and well for the glory 
of the Church in the United States. 


"THE editor’s musings on the problems 
of church building in mission lands were 
prompted by his correspondence with a 
missionary in British East Africa, the 
Reverend Richard LeClair, C.S.Sp., 
and by discussions he enjoyed with 
missionaries in other lands whom he met 
during his round-the-world trip. The 
imaginative drawings of possible solu- 
tions for church buildings in Africa by 
two talented architects, Oscar Nitzchke 
and Joseph A. Borreca, will give us an 
opportunity to elicit response and 
suggestions and criticisms from mission- 
aries everywhere. These hoped-for com- 
munications will be published in a later 
issue of this quarterly. 

A young architect, Paul Feloney, 
makes a plea for the recognition of pro- 
fessional integrity and the much-needed 
encouragement which a budding archi- 
tect should receive from his clerical 
client, so that he may achieve “that 
position of leadership in architecture 
which is the Catholic opportunity and 
obligation today.” Even if we assume 
that much youthful enthusiasm will 
tone down as the years roll on, we can 
be careful not to dampen legitimate 
aspirations, particularly when these 
aspirations are justified by talent. Dis- 
couragement and indifference come all 
too soon to many, and we need not give 
them birth before their time. 


SOME of the ways of the past were 
as curious and as devious as some of 
the present. Sculptors nowadays often 
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mourn the passing of experienced stone 
carvers, but one obvious remedy — 
that the sculptor be also a carver — 
does not appeal to many of them. An 
interesting book, The Medieval Carver, 
by M. D. Anderson, published in 1935, 
yields fascinating material concerning 
the work and foibles of the carvers of 
medieval times. This quotation can 
furnish food for thought (the author is 
speaking of the masons of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries): 


‘At first the great churches and monasteries, 
where a permanent staff of trained masons 
were retained, represented the only possible 
training centres in a turbulent country-side, 
but with the dawning of the thirteenth century, 
the craft of masonry passed into the hands of 
the lay worker, trained in a lodge attached 
either to some big building, or to an impor- 
tant quarry centre such as Barnack or Corfe. 
Sometimes stone was supplied in rough blocks, 
but the cost of transport was so heavy, in 
proportion to other building expenses, that 
any lightening of the loads was welcome, and 
the habit of working the stone, either wholly 
or in part, at the quarry was early adopted. 

In the fourteenth century this system was car- 
ried a step further, and workshops +were set 
up, at Corfe and elsewhere, which were pre- 
pared to supply any form of sculpture from a 
tomb made to an individual design to a con- 
signment of fifty heads of St Fohn the Baptist. The 
advantages of such a system were obvious; the 
masons need not travel about the country seek- 
ing work and their employers were not forced 
to depend on chance recruitment or local 
talent. Soon a large proportion of the decora- 
tive sculpture was executed by these shop- 
sculptors, who supplied work of a standardized 
quality to any purchaser, and with this fore- 
taste of mass production, the decadence of 
Gothic art begins.” [Italics ours] 


This sad tale might be construed as a 
vindication of the proponents of mass 
production today and they can perhaps 
claim a measure of progress since they 
often produce more than a mere “con- 
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signment of fifty heads” of any saintly 
personage. But what does this story do 
to the emotional outbursts of those for 
whom that distant past represents the 
acme of religious artistic achievement? 
Are not the proponents of a sound 
“modern art”? more often in tune with 
all great periods of art since they argue, 
in and out of season, for the direct em- 
ploy of artists who, if they cannot exe- 
cute the work in its entirety, at least can 
exercise a direct supervision over the 
finished product. The “modern art” we 
clamor for in our churches is an art 
brought back to the scale of the indi- 
vidual, and away from the mediocrity 
of mass production. 


WE have now come full circle in the 
evolution of religious art, and another 
heresy rears its ugly head — the heresy 
of the letter of the law, void of content; a 
sterile correctness which is now the 
battle cry of those who always find 
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HE formative years require the 
most guidance. This applies to an 
organization as well as to an individual. 
It behooves a new organization to find 
a wise and experienced leader capable 
of guiding the fledgling to maturity. 
So it was that our Society was fortunate 
in having as its first president Charles 
Donagh Maginnis. With a leader of this 
calibre there was a certain stability 
which gave assurance to the wary that 
the new venture was not just another 
group of enthusiasts bent upon reform. 
When the Liturgical Arts Society was 
officially launched in 1928, Mr Magin- 
nis was an outstanding and _ highly 
respected architect whose professional 
achievements had already won for his 
firm — Maginnis and Walsh — the gold 
medal for ecclesiastical architecture 
from The American Institute of Archi- 
tects.} In 1924 Mr Maginnis was the 
recipient of the coveted Laetare Medal, 
awarded annually by the University of 
Notre Dame and regarded as the highest 


themselves at the rear of any procession. 
The archaeological and escapist her- 
esy of the 1920’s soon met head-on the 
enthusiasms of the times. It then became 
possible to dream of the day when fash- 
ionable mediocrity — on the art level 
— would yield to the surge of hope for 
an art that might decently be admitted 
in our churches. 
The past twenty-five years have wit- 
nessed a revival of religious art of high 
quality, but one always battling against 
entrenched prejudices. Yet even the 
prejudices of many who at least had 
sincerity on their side were less danger- 
ous than the empty, and at times cyni- 
cal, endorsement of those same sources 
of supply which had filled our churches 
with the products of their miserable 
mediocrity. The mounting evidences of 
this new heresy of empty “liturgical 
correctness” now hide behind an as- 
sumed respectability, and this mas- 
querade is exhibited for the benefit — 
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distinction available to Catholic laymen 
in this country. 

The president of the new Society had 
already executed many outstanding 
commissions for the Catholic Church. 
His work indicated his steadfast ad- 
herence to the best heritage of his 
profession and a thorough knowledge 
and admiration for the artistic traditions 
of the Church. Not only was he a 
competent leader in the field of the 
liturgical arts, but those who were 
fortunate enough to come under his 
direct guidance attest to his marvelous 
facility as a draftsman and designer. 
The pen and ink drawings of Mr Magin- 
nis have been acclaimed as outstanding 
examples of this technique. To give an 
adequate account of the architectural 
achievements of the firm of Maginnis 
& Walsh would be a long story. The 
illustrations in this issue give little more 
than a suggestion of the high quality 
of the work produced throughout the 
years. 
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or downfall — of unsuspecting and in 
different clients. There is a remedy, o 
course, but it hinges on a change i 
human nature, and there’s the rub. The 
whole business really began in the Gar+ 
den of Eden and now the battle is start- 
ing all over again. The graph of success 
is really a wavy line, with ups andi 
downs, and all we can hope for is a 
lessening of the amount of mediocrity 
through the increasing opportunities 
offered to talented artists in all sections: 
of the country. 


AFTER our major effort with the last 
issue for May, entirely devoted to the 
religious arts and architecture of Mex~ 
ico, our readers will understand why; 
the present number is of more modest 
proportions. But the four issues that. 
make up any one volume of our quar~ 
terly always result in an imposing col- 
lection of material, textual and il- 
lustrative. 


On a personal rather than a profes- 
sional plane one could not resist thes 
charm and simplicity of the man. His: 
extreme facility with the spoken word! 
made him a delight to listen to. The: 
members of the Liturgical Arts Society; 
looked forward with relish to the meet-: 
ings over which Mr Maginnis presided 
with such simple dignity. : 

The many achievements of this out-: 
standing personality were accompaniedt 
by a profound humility which, however, ; 
did not imply any compromise with the: 
firm convictions he adhered to. Many; 
younger architects struggling with thei 
inevitable problems of their profession: 
found in Mr Maginnis a sympathetic: 
counselor willing to give unstintingly; 


* Mr. Shanley is a distinguished architect who} 
has designed many Catholic churches, He was! 
a founder member of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, a past president, and is presently its! 
treasurer. 
} This} medal was awarded for the Carmelite: 
Convent, Santa Clara, California. 
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from his abundant experience. It is 
little wonder that a leader of Mr Magin- 
nis’s stature should elicit confidence 
through his distinguished career and 
after his death. 

In the extraordinary eulogy delivered 
at the solemn Requiem Mass in Saint 
-Lawrence’s Church, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, February 18, 1955, His Ex- 
cellency the Archbishop of Boston re- 
marked: “Of few man can it be truth- 
fully said, as it can be said of him, that 
he lived for his work, and that his work 
was inspired from beginning to end by 
his love of God. . . . The impact of 
“Mr Maginnis’s personality on the de- 
velopment of ecclesiastical architecture 
will continue for generations to come 
in the work of those formed according 
to the principles which were funda- 
mental to his own greatness. .. . Mr 
Maginnis, like all really great men, was 
humble and unassuming, never boastful 

of his own achievements, always con- 
scious of his dependence on the power 
of divine grace and on the spiritual 
message he sought to express in the 
; creations of his genius.” 
BREFERENCE has been made to the 
Be cculiar facility Mr Maginnis displayed 
in the use of words — both written and 
spoken. An example of the former is 
eerdcnt in the following from an article 
contributed to the tenth anniversary 
‘What is remarkable, I think, about 
_the tenth anniversary of Liturgical Arts 
_ is not that its fortunes are as yet incom- 
mensurate with the high merits of its 
“mission but that in the face of extraor- 
dinary difficulties it should have sur- 
-vived at all. Launched at a time when 
‘the skies held little promise of fair 
oyaging, it has managed to keep its 
course in weather which brought dis- 
aster to much admirable enterprise. 
There are still cautious spirits, as there 
_were then, who feel the present is hardly 
“more propitious for adventuring. But 
“this timidity takes no account of the 
ompelling circumstances behind the 
original effort nor of the significant 
‘measure in which it has been vindi- 
mated ... 

“But it has been the stirring of the 
liturgical idea in the mind of the archi- 
tect which has brought the most notable 
consequences. We easily remember the 
level of architectural thought which 
‘made for the illiterate romance which 
‘used to characterize so much of Catholic 
building. Do we not already note the 
signs of a new quality? In the standards 
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of its day, the good was never absent, 
but even what was best too often testified 
to the characteristic Renaissance indif- 
ference to liturgical meanings. What is 
now remarked is the solicitude which 
architects are bringing to a more de- 
liberate shaping of the fabric in all its 
elements. This is particularly evident in 
the sacred precincts of the sanctuary, 
where the architect is conscious of a 
new solemnity in the challenge of the 
altar . 

“The matter of its [Liturgical Arts] 
philosophy needs larger comment. It 
has to be remembered that it is a day of 
promise and threat when controversy 
is seething in all departments of art and 
echoes are not easily to be escaped. . . . 
Admittedly the new artistic ideas have 
enough validity to invite the speculation 
of even the conservatives as to the 
measure of their implications upon the 
future art of the Church. Many are 
persuaded, as I am, that even as we 
detect beneficent possibilities in the new 
architecture, the traditional principle 
should not, in the field of religious art, 
surrender too precipitously to novel 
theories, whose rationality has had as 
yet but a limited vindication even in 
secular enterprise . 

‘**That the architect must be prepared 
to adjust himself in the coming years to 
narrower parochial means needs no 
gift of prophecy. He will be forced not 
by the instigation of a shifting philos- 
ophy, but by the realistic pressure of 
economy, towards an art of austerity. 
The idea need not disturb us. In the 
ways of simplicity, the architect will 
seek afresh for new dignity and new 
graces. We shall miss the resounding 
rhetoric, but American Catholic art 
may well discover in the process another 
and a more convenient eloquence.” 


AND as an unmatched example of 
gracious acceptance of a well merited 
award we publish elsewhere Mr Magin- 
nis’s speech the day he received the 
Gold Medal from The American In- 
stitute of Architects. So appreciative 
were his colleagues that the Institute had 
a special recording made of this speech 
for the edification of future generations of 
architects. It was truly a case of the 
recipient honoring those who sought 
to do him honor. 

What can we, of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, add to the eloquent words of 
the Archbishop of Boston or those of our 
Chaplain, Father John LaFarge, except 
to record our unending admiration for 
the memory of a man who was indeed 
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a distinguished architect and a great 
Catholic gentleman! 


a 


CHARLES DONAGH MAGINNIS 
R.LP. 


IN THE story of any organized move- 
ment the death of its spiritual parent 
marks a gap that must be crossed. The 
death on February 15, 1955, of Charles 
Donagh Maginnis, the Liturgical Arts 
Society’s first President, indicated such 
a cleavage with the Society’s origins. 
Such an occurrence means that the 
movement is definitely launched, for 
better or worse, upon the sea of time. 
It was Mr Maginnis’s professional ex- 
perience, the experience of his own 
architect’s office, that brought before 
the American public the urgent need 
for such a movement and for such an 
organization. It was his staunch faith in 
God and man, combined with his in- 
tense love for and loyalty to the Church 
of which he was such a distinguished 
member, that enabled the ambitious 
project to be launched and keep moving 
to greater and greater accomplishment. 

The sympathy that our Society and 
its Chaplain extend to Mr Maginnis’s 
family, and our earnest prayers for his 
good soul, are joined to our sorrow at 
the loss of a Christian gentleman, a 
man of ceaseless, dry, good humor, a 
genuine personality, who steered our 
course on many an occasion between 
the Scylla of doctrinairism and the 
Charybdis of timidity or uncertainty. 
Charles D. Maginnis’s hand was sure, 
because it was an experienced hand. 
His ideas on the vast possibilities of 
sound liturgical art in the United States 
grew not from mere speculation, but 
from a lifetime of dealing with patrons 
and artists; a bedrock knowledge of the 
conditions any such movement must 
cope with, an intense conviction of what 
the Church had to say and to offer in 
the matter. 

The encouragement we feel in the 
memory of Mr Maginnis is greatly 
strengthened by the important fact that 
few, if any, Catholic laymen in the 
history of our country have received 
a more tremendous tribute at their 
departure from this world than did this, 
our Founding Father. His last rites were 
accompanied by an overwhelming pres- 
ence of clergy and people. They were 
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signally honored by the magnificent 
testimony paid from the pulpit to the 
departed architect by His Excellency 
the Archbishop of Boston himself, vested 
in all the dignity of mitre and crozier. 
The spirit, so honored and so glorified, 
of Charles Donagh Maginnis, is still 
the spirit of our Society. May his beloved 
soul, from its heavenly home, help us to 
preserve it! 

Joun LaFarceE, S.J. 

Chaplain, 

Liturgical Arts Society. 


LIQUID PROSE 


Being the speech by Charles Donagh Maginnis 
when awarded theGold Medal of the American 
Institute of Architects* 


MR PRESIDENT, distinguished 
guests, ladies, gentlemen of the Institute. 
I doubt if any man, whatever his 
accomplishment, could experience such 
a moment as this and feel no uneasy 
doubt about himself. Obviously, the 
highest satisfaction which this honor is 
designed to carry with it is not to be 
savored without a comforting sense of 
having merited it. Such is my native 
diffidence that I have been concerned 
about the effect of this formidable dis- 
tinction upon my character. Ever since 
the first whisper of your intention I have 
been so occupied in persuading myself 
of my unworthiness that I was well on 
my way to becoming enamoured of my 
humility, which is probably the ultimate 
twist in spiritual perversity. Modesty, 
in my experience, is a most slippery 
and exasperating virtue which runs out 
on you the instant it detects the least 
susceptibility to medals. It has placed 
me, on this occasion, in the ridiculous 
position of indulging in deprecations at 
an hour when it is obviously too late 
for you to entertain them. 

It was in such circumstances that I 
was finally driven to the idea, which 
might have saved all this perturbation, 
that it would be both an impertinence 
and a disloyalty to entertain misgivings 
about the wisdom of The Institute. And 
having reached that happy conclusion 
my mind came to rest immediately. 

But in that passing disturbance you 
will have observed at least how deeply 
I have been moved. The Gold Medal of 
The American Institute of Architects is 


* Reprinted from the August, 1948, issue of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
t Mr. Saarinen died in 1950. 


a climactic honor, the solemn and 
pontifical gesture of a great profession. 
I am aware of the jealousy with which 
it is protected and the discrimination 
with which it is bestowed. There is 
about it, however, such a disconcerting 
stamp of finality that it seems to suggest 
to a recipient with a feeling for dramatic 
propriety that nothing is left to him 
now but to seek out some sylvan shade, 
there to lie down and peacefully expire. 
He has exhausted the logic of his career. 
To carry on may be only to invite a 
more mature and critical appraisement 
and possibly bring blushes to the cheeks 
of his benefactors. 

It has not escaped me that there is a 
curious interest in the mortality of Gold 
Medalists. Lest this become a sombre 
superstition, I hasten to assure you that 
at last account Mr Saarinen was in 
excellent health. Long life to him! f 
My own course has carried me now 
beyond the eightieth milestone, so that 
if I should presently dissolve into the 
shadows there need be no suggestion of 
tragedy. 

The moment then is entirely fitting 
to your disposition. If the intrinsic 
provocations should be less obvious, 
that need not draw from the sense of 
profound gratitude with which I ac- 
knowledge this extraordinary and mov- 
ing tribute of my fellow Architects. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Prepared by 
Robert P. Walsh, A.I.A. 


CHARLES DONAGH MAGINNIS 

Born: Londonderry, Ireland, January 7, 
1867; Died: Brookline, Massachusetts, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1955. Educated in Intermediate 
Schools, Londonderry, and Cusack’s Academy, 
Dublin, Ireland. Awarded the Queen’s prize 
in mathematics, South Kenginston Museum 
School of Art, 1883. 

Came to the United States in 1885. In 1886 
he began architectural experience in Boston — 
working in several offices. Designer in office of 
Edmund M. Wheelright, the City Architect, 
in 1891. Teacher of art of pen and ink draw- 
ing, Cowles Art School, Boston, (c) 1895. 


Member of the firm of Maginnis and Walsh 
and Sullivan, 1898. Maginnis and Walsh, 
1908; Maginnis and Walsh and Kennedy, 
1954. Member of the Art Commission of the 
City of Boston, 1909-1934. Massachusetts State 
Art Commission, 1911-1923, Chairman, 1923- 
1928. Visiting committee of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Design since 1935. Trustee of 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1930. 

President of the Boston Society of Architects 
(founded 1867) 1924-1926. Member, May 4, 
1900; Joined American Institute of Architects 
in 1901. Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects in 1906. First vice-president of the 
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American Institute of Architects in 1932. 
President of the American Institute of Archi 
tects, 1937-1939. Appointed President of 15 
International Congress of Architects (founded} 
in 1867) by the United States Government inj 
1939 — meeting in Washington. 


Memeser: National Academy of Design, Ne 
York — Academician 1942; The Institute oft 
Arts and Letters, New York, 1944; The Boston! 
Architectural Center; Examiners Club, Bos- 
ton; Massachusetts State Association of Archi-; 
tects, Chapter of A.I.A. Master of Arts andl 
Crafts Society, Boston; recipient in 1948 of its 
Gold Medal; also a past-President. Honorary 
member of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects and of The Architectural Associa-: 
tion of Chile, 1939. Honorary corresponding 
member of the Royal Institute of British Archi-: 
tects, 1939; Honorary member of the Ontario; 
Association of Architects, Toronto, 1939; Hon-: 
orary member of the Royal Institute of Cana-: 
dian Architects, 1938; Honorary member of the: 
Stained Glass Association of America, 19393} 
First President of the Liturgical Arts Society,; 
1932; President of the Charitable Irish Society | 
of Boston, 1932; President of the Catholic 
Alumni Sodality, Boston, 1935; Laetare medal-: 
ist, Notre Dame University, 1924. 


Knight of the Order of Malta, 1945. 
Awarded honorary degree of Doctor of Arts, ,. 
Harvard University, 1949; LL.D. Boston Col-- 
lege, 1921; LL.D. Holy Cross College, Worces- - 
ter, Massachusetts, 1925; Humane Letters, ), 
Tufts College, Boston, 1945. 
Fellow of the Royal Society for the Encour- - 
agement of Arts, Manufacturers and Com-- 
merce, London, 1928. 


The firm was awarded the Gold Medal for ‘ 
ecclesiastical architecture by the American) 
Institute of Architects for the Carmelite Con-- 
vent, Santa Clara, California, 1925. Twice: 
winner of the J. Harleston Parker (Boston) ) 
Gold Medal (1) for the Science Building, Bos- - 
ton College, 1925— (2) for the Nazareth Home: 
for Children, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, . 
1954. Bronze medal from the Washington, , 
D. C. Chamber of Commerce, for Trinity Col- + 
lege, Washington, 1926; also the Gold Medal | 
of the American Institute of Architects in 1927. . 
Diploma of Honor, Budapest Exhibition, for | 
the Tower Building, Boston College, 1990. . 
Gold Medal of the American Irish Historical | 
Society, 1942. Gold Medal, Eire Society, . 
Boston, 1945. Gold Medal of the American | 
Institute of Architects, 1948 (The highest | 
honor the Institute can bestow). The Benjamin | 
West Clinedinst Gold Medal (for Artists’ and | 
Sculptors’ aid) 1948. 


Designated by President Franklin Delano | 
Roosevelt to represent the USA at the Inter- | 
national Congress of Planning and Housing, 
Mexico City, 1938. ; 

One of the four orators at 400th anniversary 
of Papal approval of the Jesuit Society, 1941, 
at Symphony Hall, Boston. Others were: Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell; Senator David I. 
Walsh, and William Downey, superintendent 
of schools. Mr Maginnis’s topic was: The 
Jesuits and the Arts. 

Awarded on three occasions — First prize 
for excellence in ecclesiastical design for School 
(1929) Church and rectory (1932) and Con- 
vent (1955) for the Parish of Our Lady Queen 
of Martyrs, Queens, Long Island, New York, 


by the Chamber of Commerce of the Borough 
of Queens, New York City. 

Registered to practice architecture in the 
following States: Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Maine, Indiana, Illinois, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, California. 


AuTHor: Pen Drawing, 1898, Boston (seven 
editions). Catholic Church Architecture, Boston, 
printed for the author, 1906. (reprinted from 
The Brickbuilder) 


_ PREFACER: Charles Jay Connick. Adventures 
in Light and Color — an Introduction to the 
stained glass craft (first regular edition) Ran- 
dom House, New York, 1937. The work of 
‘Cram and Ferguson, including the work of 
Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson. Pencil Points, 
Inc., 1929. 


_ Arrticies: The State of Architecture in the 
Nation, Lirurcicat Arts, August, 1938. A 
urvey and a Hope, Lirurcicat Arts, Novem- 

r, 1941. The Artistic Debate, LirurcicaL 
Arts, August, 1944. Charles Jay Connick, 

1875-1945, Lirurcicat Arts, February, 1946. 

Symposium on Mural Painting, LirurcicaL 

‘Arts, August, 1947. Symposium — Problem 
of Decoration in Church Building, LirurcicaL 

Arts, May, 1951. The Movement for a Vital 

Christian Architecture and the Obstacles — 
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EBRUARY 17, 1955. To Boston for 
4% the solemn Mass of Requiem for 
Charles Donagh Maginnis, distinguished 
architect and first president of the 
Liturgical Arts Society. A very impos- 
ing ceremony. His Eminence Cardinal 
Spellman was present in the sanctuary, 
with Archbishop Cushing, several bish- 
ops, abbots, and monsignori. Also 
representatives of the architectural pro- 
fession and a host of friends. Archbishop 
Cushing’s eulogy from the pulpit — in 
cope and mitre—was an eloquent 
tribute to a great gentleman and for 
once all could honestly say: ‘‘He fully 
ieserved every word of praise.” 


New York, February 28, 1955. A fruitful 
conversation with Father Antonino M. 
Silli, O.P., just about to return to Rome 
after extended travels in South and Cen- 
tral America. He was chaplain of the 
Catholic Artists in 1950 and I first met 
nim in Rome during the sessions of the 
First International Congress of Catholic 
Artists. It was easy to discuss the reli- 
gious art question with him as he is on 
today’s beam. We talked of the pro- 


The Roman Catholic View, in Christian Art, 
1907. On Charles F. McKim, The Commonweal, 
March 26, 1930. Ralph Adams Cram, The 
Commonweal, December 4, 1942. Ralph Adams 
Cram, Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, February, 1943. Musings on the Morrow, 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects, 
January, 1944. The Nation’s City, Journal of 
the American Institute of Architects, March, 1944. 
Discussion, Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, December, 1944; idem. January, 
1945. Honoring Louis Sullivan, Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, November, 1946. 
Dinner to Kemper, Executive Secretary, Four- 
nal of the American Institute of Architects, March, 
1944. History of the New Architecture, Ex- 
cerpts, Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, April, 1949. C.D.M. 1865-1955, by Wil- 
liam Emerson, past dean of the School of 
Architecture, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, May, 1955. On the works of John T. 
Comes, Architectural Record, January, 1924. 
Architecture and Religious Tradition, Archz- 
tectural Record, September, 1944. Architectural 
Modernism and the Church, Architectural Forum, 
March, 1929. Horizons, Architectural Forum, 
December, 1939. Portrait of an Architect, 
Architectural Forum, March, 1940. Living Memo- 
rials, Architectural Forum, September, 1944. Ad- 
dress to the Producers Council, Architect and 


posed issue of LirrurcicaAL Arts on Italy, 
and he readily agreed to collaborate. So 
far so good. It seems that something al- 
ways happens or someone comes along, 
to help me develop each issue. 


March 8, 1955. Called on Miss Sighle 
Kennedy, at the War Relief Services, 
NCWG, to look at drawings and engrav- 
ings sent over from Germany by artists 
who wished, in that way, to express 
their appreciation for the help given 
them and so many others by the War 
Relief Services. Out of twenty I picked 
out eight to be photographed for future 
inclusion in an issue to be devoted to 
religious art in Germany — when the 
time comes. 


March 10, 1955. Another editorial hint 
for this German issue comes from a 
young subscriber, now in the US Army 
—a Yale University art student. While 
in Aachen our friend met a young archi- 
tect who expressed willingness to help 
us gather material for such an issue. As 
usual in such cases, I mailed a number 
of back copies of our quarterly, a de- 
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Engineer, February, 1931. The President of the 
American Institute of Architects salutes the 
Supervising Architect’s Office (Federal Gov- 
ernment) Architect and Engineer, September, 
1939. 


PartIAL List of articles on Charles Donagh 
Maginnis or the firm. Pen and Ink renderings 
by C.D.M. in two volumes work — Municipal 
Architecture, editor, Professor Francis Chandler, 
M.LT., illustrating work of the City Architect, 
Edmund M. Wheelright, Bates and Guild, 
Boston, 1898. Charles D. Maginnis (ill., water 
colors and pencil self-portrait) by Henry T. 
Pratt, in the Brochure Series, volume 4, January, 
1898, published by Bates and Guild, Boston. 
Selection from the works of Maginnis and 
Walsh, by Sylvester Baxter, Architectural Record, 
1925. Concerning Church Architecture, part 1, 
by E. Donald Robb, Architectural Record, De- 
cember, 1924. Interiors illustrated — Saint 
Catherine’s Church, Somerville, Massachu- 
setts; side altars and chapel baldachino Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts. Ma- 
ginnis and Walsh, by Rayne Adams, Archi- 
tecture, April, 1931, with illustrations of the 
drawings of the Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, Washington, D. C. Artist in Stone, 
by H. A. Kenny. The Sign, January, 1949. 


The Editor’s Diary: XVII 


scriptive booklet about the Society. The 
ball is rolling and results will eventually 
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March 18, 1955. A talk at Manhattan 
College, New York City, to about four 
hundred and fifty students. It was some- 
what of an impromptu affair but went 
over well. A college run by the Chris- 
tian Brothers will always be a welcome 
place for me as I cannot forget the 
happy five years I spent in their Mount 
Saint Louis Institute, Montreal. In my 
days the curriculum may have been 
less complicated and “learned” than 
nowadays but at least the Brothers did 
not teach too many things that azn’t so. 


New York — Denver, March 22, 1955. To 
Denver for three lectures on the 23rd, 
24th and 25th, on the occasion of an 
exhibition of religious art at the Denver 
Art Museum, sponsored by the Cooke- 
Daniels Memorial Lectures. This was the 
first time I had to worry about lectures 
on three successive evenings: Back- 
grounds of religious art; The evolution 
of religious art in our times; Trends and 
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achievements in contemporary religious 
art. 

The exhibition, gathered by Mr. 
Otto Karl Bach, director of the Denver 
Art Museum, and his hard-working 
committee, was extremely well-planned 
in the Schleier Memorial Gallery sec- 
tion of the general museum set-up. This 
gallery — a really large space — allows 
for elastic planning and is ideal for ex- 
hibitions of this kind. 

The following quotation from the in- 
formative catalogue—in which all 
exhibits were clearly marked and fully 
identified (and with sixteen illustrations) 
indicated the policy of the organizing 
committee: 


“While the accomplishment of the past can be 
examined and evaluated in the light of the his- 
toric and aesthetic movements which produced 
them, the works of the present must still be 
seen as the developing response of churchmen 
and artists to the opportunities of their own 
century. The present exhibition is offered as an 
indication, or an exploration, of this develop- 
ment, rather than a presentation of ultimate 
judgments about the art of the period.” 


The historian’s job is to evaluate the 
works of the past and place them in the 
proper perspective of historical devel- 
opment; the artist today, alive in the 
pool of the present, can only work and 
produce his best. Each to his own oc- 
cupation. 

My three days in Denver were busy 
ones, and seldom have I been enter- 
tained in so gracious a fashion. Even a 
snow storm on the second evening of the 
lecture series did not prevent over one 
hundred and fifty persons from attend- 
ing; the average for the series was about 
two hundred and twenty five. The 
question period following each talk was 
a lively affair. In fact, the questions fol- 
lowing the first two lectures, and the 
informal conversations later on, gave 
me valuable ammunition for the last 
evening. All in all, an extremely val- 
uable and interesting experience for me. 

Later I met the group of three young 
men who have formed an_ alliance 
called PAX Studios: A. J. McKenna; 
William Joseph, and Joseph Manfred, 
Jr. They have recently completed two 
interior jobs for parishes where the 
school hall now functions as a church. 
As usual, they have come up against 
minor difficulties, which, in turn, can 
be overcome through experience. Even 
so, what they have accomplished in 
these two places — with a minimum of 
means — shows what can be done when 
talent is allied to intelligence and 
bolstered by conviction. I hope to have 


photographs of these interiors for future 
publication. Fortunately, at the moment, 
these young men earn the major part 
of their bread and butter in other, more 
remunerative occupations. 

Then a free day for a drive with the 
PAX group to Colorado Springs, as I 
was anxious to see the collection of 
santos in the Taylor Museum. I had 
heard a great deal about this museum 
from its former director, Mitchell A. 
Wilder (now at Colonial Williamsburg) ; 
also from Oscar Ogg and Jean Charlot. 
The present director, James Byrnes, 
kindly showed us not only the galleries 
open to the public but also the store- 
house, in which is kept an extraordinary 
collection of santos; a riot of color, some 
a bit gaudy and gruesome but all of 
value for a study of that phase of reli- 
gious art in the southwest. And, of 
course, it was suggested that an issue 
of our magazine be devoted to the re- 
ligious art of the Southwest. Nothing 
would please me more and, perhaps 
next year, such a trip will become a 
reality. 


New York, March 31, 1955. Gave an il- 
lustrated talk at The Grail Interna- 
tional Student Center. Such occasions 
are always pleasant, as I greatly admire 
the work of these young ladies. I re- 
member my visits to their USA head- 
quarters, Loveland, Ohio; also Miss 
Elizabeth Reid, who edited The Sunday 
Examiner of Hong Kong —a mine of 
first-hand information concerning the 
trials of missionary bishops and priests 
expelled from China. The rules of the 
Grail movement are sufficiently elastic 
to make of it a major evidence of the 
value of the lay apostolate. 


April 8, 1955. It is always invigorating 
to be in on the birth of an idea or of 
some extensive building plans. This 
morning Father John E. Page, S.J., from 
Winnipeg called at the office, and I 
learned of the plans to build a Jesuit 
College on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. Father Page had 
experience as an engineer before he 
entered the Society of Jesus, and since 
then he has added architecture to his 
background. Although the plans are 
still in the embryonic stage I could 
visualize on how substantial a basis the 
idea of such a college is developing in 
Winnipeg. What an opportunity for the 
Church to produce buildings of archi- 
tectural excellence, and to give op- 
portunities to Canadian artists. 

Father Page’s thoughts in these mat- 


ters echo those which underlie the wo 
of our Society. In his article, The Cat 
olic Church and Contemporary Architectun 
in the April 1954 number of the Journa 
of the Royal Architectural Institute « 
Canada, Father Page gives us a wel 
documented text, and pays Lirurcica, 
Arts the compliment of direct quote 
What better sympathetic hearing ca; 
an architect hope to receive than thi 
thought: 


‘As long as the architect who accepts comm‘ 
sions from the Church understands clearly thi 
the Church is not to be confused with hi 
passing forms, but that she is ever new in tlt 
contemporary expression of her message ai 
function, he will be able to create accordizi 
to the highest traditions of his art. It will not |] 
necessary to react violently against outmodd 
styles, but only to apply his art to the needs } 
a particular group who worship according to t 
requirements of a universal Liturgy, adapted to lou 
customs. In this way he will be following the liviw 
tradition of the great masters of the past. His wo 
will be ever fresh and vigorous and show forth t 
beauty of true architecture.” [Italics ours. ] 


More later as these plans become mon 
definite. 


May 2, 1955. Our two young friena 
from Rome, Mr. & Mrs. Ennio Canino 
continue to send on photographic ma 
terial for the proposed issue on Italy. ' 
this keeps up I will again be faced wiiti 
an avalanche of material such as wi 
gathered for the issue on Mexico. 
only we had sufficient funds it wou: 
not be difficult for every other numbo 
of Lirurcicat Arts to be a special onr 


May 7, 1955. Twenty-fifth annut 
meeting of the LirurcicaL Arts Sé 
CIETY, at the Convent of the Sacre 
Heart, 1 East gt Street, New Yon 
City. As in previous years the graciow 
hospitality of the authorities at th 
Convent made the occasion a ver 
pleasant one. Gave an illustrated tat 
on Mexico, the Bahamas, and Haiti 
Much of this material appeared in ov 
May issue on Mexico. 


May 10, 1955. Evening meeting wit 
Monsignor S. Fittkau, of the Americai 
Saint Boniface Society. Miss Sighi 
Kennedy, project director for the We 
Relief Services, had told me of Mor 
signor Fittkau’s work and of the poss 
bility of gathering, through him, mz 
terial for an issue on religious art of te 
day in Germany. She was right. Mor 
signor Fittkau showed me _lanten 
slides of events and small churches an 
chapels in both sections of the country 
and his story of Catholic life in the Eas 
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rm zone of Germany was inspiring. 
he American Saint Boniface Society 
sists millions of dispersed Catholics 
non-Catholic environment in their 
truggle to build up the Church where 
t seemed to be wiped out forever. 
_ There is a human element story here 
for the proposed German issue. On-the- 
spot research, next July 1956, would be 
1 good idea — maybe! We shall see. 


ay 16, 1955. A request from Radio 
Eireann, Dublin, for a copy of our issue 
‘on England, to be incorporated in a 
talk about similar publications by the 
Reverend J. G. McGarry. A copy of 
the script will be sent to us after the 


with Bruce Adams, of Eero Saarinen’s 
office concerning photos and details of 
_ design for the “Catholic” appurtenances 
to be used in the new chapel at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
‘The idea was to obtain names of artists 
who had produced interesting designs 
_—always a difficult question, as the 
“church appurtenances’’ field is largely 
in the hands of established sources and the 
inventiveness we find in Europe (par- 
ticularly in Germany, Switzerland, Hol- 
land) is still in the embryonic stage here. 
_The real answer, it seems to me, is to 
_ have a designer who will acquaint him- 
self with the few necessary functional 
es, then produce designs which can be 
executed by technicians. The best, of 
course, would be to have designer and 
technician one and the same person. 
‘The more or less accepted notion of a 
break between craftsmen and artists 
is an unhealthy one. 


a 19, 1955. Interesting conversation 


May 20, 1955. Just read an excellent arti- 
cle in the Architectural Record, for 
Betay, The Dilemma of Architecture, by 
John Ely Burchard, dean of the school 
of humanities and the social sciences at 
“Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
‘It is full of quotable material, for 
example: 


* . . I hope you will agree with me that we 
are fortunate to live in a time when our archi- 
ture is so vital; that this architecture is not 
nly strong and commodious but that it is often 
eautiful; that it is something to be happy 
about now that we live in it and to have some 
‘confidence in it as our legacy to posterity. This 
nfidence can be reinforced, I suggest, by the 
Re erstancine that this architecture is not some 
esirange and warped and incoherent diversion of the 
tream of our heritage but rather a continuation of the 
‘tow of that stream.” [Italics ours.] Amen! 


May 20, 1955. At the suggestion of Jon 
Corbino (whose Crucifixion painting 
was used as the frontispiece of our May, 
1954, issue) Richard E. Kuehne called 
to show me samples of his work in gesso 
and gilding. The son of the well-known 
painter, Max Kuehne, he has the kind 
of background which is valuable for 
one who now hopes to work for the 
Church. Mr. Kuehne was for a time 
custodian of the Cloisters Museum at 
Fort Tryon Park, and also the director 
of the Saginaw Museum. 

His enthusiasm is infectious and his 
personality such that an architect would 
find him an ideal collaborator. While 
talking with Mr. Kuehne I visualized 
several possibilities for his type of work: 
for example, a wood antipendium with 
gold and silver in gesso; also carved 
figures or ornaments in low relief — all 
polychromed, etc., etc. Or a wood altar 
rail, of simple design and all gessoed 
with gold, silver, and possibly lacquer. 
And for the quality and preciousness of 
the material the costs are low. I’m sure 
a fine altar, with all appurtenances; the 
antipendium and a tester; the altar rail 
and sanctuary furniture — all could be 
executed for a total cost below that of 
many ‘“‘concoctions” in marble — and 
executed in this country. As always, all 
that is needed is an actual commission. 


May 27, 1955. Gerald Bonnette called 
and showed me snapshots of an interest- 
ing camp chapel in northern Vermont. 
I sniff an illustrated story here, as the 
pastor seems to be of that small band 
who do things the normal way and turn 
up with something good in its liturgical 
simplicity. More about this, possibly 
before the end of the year. 


May 27, 1955. Lunch with the architect 
Oscar Nitzchke, to discuss plans and 
designs for a chapel in the missions, par- 
ticularly in Africa. It seems to me that 
the best way to reach even the semblance 
of a solution for missionary building 
problems is to get the ball rolling with 
suggestions and drawings, no matter 
how naive our ideas may seem to be 
now to those in the field. One sure thing 
is that present-day solutions are seldom 
on the right track, and I am more and 
more convinced that the whole business 
should be placed on a professional level 
and less and less on an amateur basis, 
no matter how well-intentioned. 


June 1, 1955. A rumor that a school of 
Christian art, with some emphasis on 
living on the land, is projected at Bethle- 
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hem, Connecticut, with students and 
faculty living the same life of daily labor 
on the land and in the studio — all 
within the discipline of a thoroughly 
Christian life. A lay apostolate of this 
kind, aimed at quality of a high order, 
can be productive of much good work 
in the arts devoted to the Church. We 
hope to have more information about 
this intriguing plan early in 1956. 


June 20, 1955. Good talk with a young 
Chicago artist, Norman Laliberte. He 
showed me many of his religious subject 
drawings which indicate — to me, at 
any rate —a great deal of talent. We 
spoke of the difficulty of bridging the 
gap between what he does now, as here 
illustrated, and what he could do if con- 
fronted with our old friend the disci- 
pline of an actual commission. Such jobs 
often solve the problem. 

I have often found that the enthusi- 
asms of young artists not long out of 
school and anxious to get started meet 
with the opposition of many because of 
the young artists’ present slightly off- 
beat compositions, produced in the 
fervor of their personality. But that is 
only a first step and usually it is not too 
difficult to detect, through a measure 
of forebearance and generosity, the 
spark of talent. It is always time to re- 
ject a young artist’s personal style after 
he has submitted himself to that disci- 
pline which only an actual commission, 
or, at least, the hope of one, can give. 


June 26, 1955. A TV experience, as 
guest on the program “Look Up and 
Live,”’ CBS, channel 2. Monsignor John 
J. Dougherty, of Darlington, Connecti- 
cut, was the moderator-host. The 
programme was the last in a series 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Catholic Men; others had dealt with 
literature, the dance, music, etc., in 
their relation to religion — this last was 
devoted to the arts and architecture, 
and my part was to be vocal about the 
arts of today. 

I had had no idea of the work and 
time necessary for the preparation of 
such a thirty-minute program, but now 
that I have a hint of it I will say that 
those involved in these preparations: 
Ted Sack (producer); Marvin Silbersher 
(director); A. J. Palmerio (writer); and 
Dick Walsh (NCCM) all did a fine job. 

As in all professional endeavors, there 
is technique and know-how, and all 
that happened at several meetings in 
the producer’s office, and later at re- 
hearsals in the studio, was a revelation 
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to me. As per instructions, I had pre- 
pared a text and gathered photographs 
of modern work; the producer gathered 
the material on churches from the 
basilica period down to the Renaissance. 
In Madison Avenue lingo, the ideas 
were kicked around so that everything 
would fit into a half-hour period — 
and that is when the neophyte feels 
that his efforts are being treated in 
rather rough fashion. At the first meet- 
ing I was prepared to show how I could 
easily pre-empt at least half the time 
with my eloquent pleas for modern art 
but, at one point the director (stop- 
watch in hand) came to the reluctant 
conclusion that I might possibly have 
a minute available. Later, things turned 
out much better and, that Sunday 
morning at 10:30, when the stage man- 
ager cried: Quiet! it turned out that 
I could chat with Monsignor Dougherty 
as we went along, commenting on the 
illustrations of basilicas, cathedrals, the 
inevitable Michelangelo, and later we 
could express enthusiastic hope for a 
few examples of modern architecture, 
either already built or to be built in the 
near future. Even so much was left out; 
and Walter Farrell’s choral group was 
eliminated entirely, although some of 
their achievements were used as back- 
ground music. 

If this program and its preparation, 
personnel, etc., are a good sample, then 
I want more of it. I now look for an 
opportunity to have such a TV show 
devoted entirely to modern art — and 
in color. 


P.S. Friends who tell you the truth can 
be very helpful at times. Several have 
told me that my TV appearance was 
far from flattering; it seems that I looked 
like a doddering and disgruntled in- 
dividual — due, I hope, to a lack of 
make-up (pancake). The stage manager 
told me I looked OK, and I took his 
word for it. But the next time I’ll insist 
on a prior beautifying job. 


June 28, 1955. Father José Mercadillo 
Miranda, pastor of the church in San 
Miguel de Allende, Mexico, called at 
the office. He told me of his own paint- 
ings in the church and recent ones by 
Alberto Tommi (photos came too late to 
be included in our May issue on Mex- 
ico). But he called my attention to a 
serious error in the caption of Cantt’s 
fresco (page 109 of the May issue) 
where it was remarked that it was: 
“. . . ruthlessly destroyed by the pas- 
tor.” He tells me that this fresco has 
never been destroyed, and is still in 


place in the church. But Cantu was so 
insistent and indignant, when I spoke to 
him in Mexico, that I took his word for 
it. Father Miranda’s letter and my 
apology are on page 174 of this issue. 
Mea culpa! 


June 30, 1955. The teaching of art in 
seminaries comes up now and again. 
This time from De Mazenod Scholasti- 
cate in San Antonio. Father Paul J. 
Decker, O.M.I., had written to me 
about this some months ago, and this 
morning he called in person. We dis- 
cussed ways and means to put over such 
a subject in a seminary; as always, it 
depends on who gives the course and 
what is the teacher’s point of view. 
Father Decker ought to do a good job 
even with the limited time at his dis- 
posal. One of my suggestions was that 
courses in theology, philosophy, even 
logic, could be made vehicles for impart- 
ing sound principles of art; another sug- 
gestion concerned the teacher himself, 
and the July 1955 issue of Worship has a 
definition which expresses exactly what 
I had in mind while talking with Father 
Decker. It is the opening paragraph of 
D. J. G.’s Timely Tract, page 396: 
“What is the distinctive quality of a good 
teacher? The best answer I have foundis: the 
ability to raise more questions in the student’s 
mind than the teacher can answer.” 

Exactly — and I have long felt that 
the more usual course on art in semina- 
ries, which too often consists of a rehash 
of old ideas on styles, bolstered up by 
photos or slides of well-known buildings, 
is like pouring water on a duck’s back. 
What is needed is to get under the duck’s 
feathers and really scratch him in ten- 
der spots. That, I assume, is what is 
meant by “‘raising more questions in the 
student’s mind than the teacher can 
answer.” 


July 11, 1955. A welcome visit with Miss 
Minna Berger, one of our directors from 
San Francisco and well-known as the 
director of the Paulist Circulating Li- 
brary in that city. Miss Berger gave me 
a valuable bit of information which 
presents me with an opportunity to set 
the record straight; it concerns the ac- 
tivities of the Catholic Art Forum in 
San Francisco. My lapse was in not 
mentioning the fact that Father Ter- 
rence R. O’Connor’s article on The 
Visual Arts and Teaching Church, which 
appeared in our February 1955 issue, 
was sponsored by and first delivered for 
the Catholic Art Forum. I now have a 
faint recollection of having been so in- 


formed by Miss Berger, but: since t 
article first appeared in the Septemb 
1954 issue of Theological Studies, a 
later in The Catholic Mind, I did ne 
think again of the Catholic Art Foru 
till this morning’s conversation wit 


Miss Berger. I’m sorry. | 

I now hope for a letter from one of tH 
directors of this Forum which will out 
line all their activities — if it comes, | 
will appear in our correspondenc 
columns. After all I am very much in 
terested in the activities of the grouy 
which do such good work and the Sai 
Francisco Catholic Art Forum is surel: 
one of them. 

This little episode gives me the of 
portunity to ask all our friends to writ 
to me whenever they feel I am neglec: 
ing them. I can assure all that I wii 
always be ready to set the record straigh 
if I am told of legitimate complaints! 


July 13, 1955. Dreams, dreams! Each is 
sue of our quarterly eventually bring 
back to the home office hints of things ti 
come — of further material availabl) 
in many parts of the world. This flow 
of hints concerning possible material i 
really the Society’s editorial committe: 
in action, but elastic and spontaneous 
The recent issues on England and Mex 
ico have already brought welcome let 
ters hinting at material we might havi 
included in the issues and which we mai 
use in the near future. In other words, : 
continual flow of evidences of vitalit: 
in the religious arts in many parts c 
the world. 

From the vantage point of the edil 
torial chair I feel more and more con! 
vinced that there is nothing wrong witl 
the magazine, except a lack of funds td 
implement all the good work being dom 
everywhere. More than ever do I fee: 
that our work goes on in, say, ten-yea! 
periods and so the hard part of the jolt 
is to keep everyone’s enthusiasm keyec 
up to the possibilities of the moment 
and of the future. 


July 14, 1955. The third in a series of 
conversations with a young artis 
Christopher Francis Scadron, whose 
ideas concerning the use of colored glas: 
(not necessarily “stained” glass nor ever 
painted glass) are very challenging. He 
has studied his art and craft in France 
and in Holland, and evidently has made 
excellent contacts with shops in those 
countries and in which he can execute 
his designs. Mr Scadron’s present plans 
involve the preparation of a majol 
exhibition in New York, possibly in the 
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Fall of 1956, and also some work in 
collaboration with young architects 
through the use of models of church 
buildings. His enthusiasm and _ the 
quality of his designs (I saw two fine 
color transparencies), and his sensitive 
use of color, lead me to believe that we 
will hear more of Christopher Scadron 
and his work. 


July 17, 1955. Father Hildebrand Yai- 
ser, O.S.B., called at the office to tell 
about the plans to his new church in 
Tokyo, designed by Antonin Raymond 
of the firm of Raymond and Rado, with 
offices in New York and Tokyo. As he 
sketched the layout of the actual build- 
ings (changed, and for the better, from 
_the first model I saw a year ago) I could 
think back to my visit to the old Saint 
2 Anselm’s church in Tokyo, in 1952. 
_ Even then, in cramped and inadequate 
quarters, Father Hildebrand had de- 
veloped a liturgical parish (why should 
_we have to use that word to refer to a 
‘parish where all things are as they 
should be normally? We all know why, 
of course!) and the Sunday morning 
mass (recitata) I attended was a revela- 
tion to me—and here too, for that 
‘matter, simply because we so seldom 
get this normal atmosphere. 

Father Hildebrand must be an ideal 
client. He puts first things first, then 
works with his architect. When the 
architect happens to be Antonin Ray- 
‘mond the client has a job on his hands. 
Raymond’s ebullient spirit can either 
repel a client or it can—as it un- 


ty 


EAN PIETRO BELLUSCHI, of 

the school of architecture at the 
“Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
‘in a recent article for the Architectural 
Forum, wrote in scathing terms of the 
* |, squalid refuse heap of ugliness” 
which he claimed our generation is 
building up in this country. He went on 
to describe it as a “‘. . . tangle of poles 
and telephone wires, a succession of 
rusty automobile dumps, of junk yards 


doubtedly did in this case — afford the 
client an opportunity and a challenge to 
seek refuge behind a sense of humor 
and a sense of adventure, of diplomatic 
overtones which ease the tension. 

I hope to gather photographs of this 
final model and of the completed build- 
ings. Here is a job that could set an 
example for other priests in Japan, to 
develop an architecture adapted to the 
country and in tune with living archi- 
tecture everywhere. 


July 20, 1955. Thanks to Miss Minna 
Berger I received this morning a cordial 
letter from Darrel W Daly, president of 
the Catholic Forum of San Francisco, 
with the following information: 

The aims of this Forum are to foster 
a greater interest in and appreciation of 
religious art in living Catholic tradi- 
tion . . . with particular emphasis on 
the contemporary form. 

The Forum is composed of artists, art 
educators, and others interested in the 
problems of church art and desirous of 
carrying on the work begun in our area 
by the large exhibit of religious art held 
at the De Young Museum in the Fall of 
1952. Since its organization in 1953, 
the Forum has held quarterly meetings. 
The Forum has also assembled a travel- 
ing exhibit of religious art by well- 
known local artists, which includes 
paintings, sculpture, mosaics, textiles, 
and metal work. This exhibit has al- 
ready been shown at several colleges and 
seminaries. 

Among the founders of the Catholic 
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and dilapidated shacks, a nightmare of 
slums and ugly signs.” 

It is not my intention here to attempt 
to prove this ugly accusation. An ob- 
serving eye can see the truth of it, every 
day on every side, without help. These 
remarks will, however, attempt to ana- 
lyze what we are doing and what we 


* Paul G. Feloney is a young Boston architect. 
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Forum are the following California 
artists: Elie Benvenuto, Mario Ciampi, 
A.I.A., Peggy Conahan, Ruth Cravath, 
Micaela Martinez Du Casse, June 
Foster Hass, Louisa Jenkins, Del Led- 
erle, Antonio Sotomayor. For further 
information write The Secretary, Cath- 
olic Art Forum, Gleeson Library, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, San Francisco 
17, California. 


July 22, 1955. Sister Eleanore Michel, 
C.S.J., of the College of Saint Catherine, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, called at the 
office. She is a sister of the late Dom 
Virgil Michel, O.S.B. whose work on 
the liturgical revival has had such a 
far-reaching influence. We all relied 
greatly on Father Virgil’s advice in the 
early years of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety; his writings have always been of 
great help to me — as they have been 
to countless others interested in these 
matters. 

Sister Eleanore told me of the found- 
ing of a liturgical study group in Wash- 
ington. It is called the Virgil Michel 
Liturgical Club and, at the moment, 
its membership is limited to twenty 
women who meet on the first Tuesday of 
the month to discuss some phase of the 
liturgical life of the Church. The first 
meeting was held October 7, 1953. 
Thanks to Sister Eleanore I was privi- 
leged to read the minutes of some of 
these meetings. If, as I hope, the liturgi- 
cal studies of these ladies can take in the 
study of art, we shall have another group 
of friends in Washington. 


Must We Have Usgliness? 


can do about it, with special reference 
to the Catholic scene. 

To begin with, I believe, perhaps 
charitably, that the condition of which 
Dean Belluschi speaks is not directly 
the fault of the architectural profession, 
but rather the result of the reckless, 
irresponsible race for business success 
which seems to characterize our culture 
today. But I do believe that the remedy 
for this condition lies well within the 
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responsibility and the capabilities of the 
activities of architects, providing they 
begin again to see the totality of their 
task in its full relationship to the com- 
munity and to the industrial society in 
which they live. 

If we look at the religious buildings 
now being erected we will find that for 
the most part they still represent senti- 
mental, nostalgic images of vanished 
ages and vanished circumstances. The 
reason for their use and its effect is not 
difficult to see. During the last fifty 
years, the development of the machine 
and of science and technology in general 
has taken greater strides forward than 
probably during all the previous cen- 
turies of the Christian era. It is no 
wonder that man, whose capabilities of 
adaptation have been shaped by the 
slow progress of previous generations, 
finds himself completely out of step 
with this one. 

Man today, in his daily work, per- 
forms a small specialized part of a large 
effort, the reasons and result of which 
he can neither see nor fully understand. 
This is in direct contradiction to the 
systems of production that prevailed in 
pre-industrial years, when man_per- 
formed a smaller function, the signif- 
icance of which he could appreciate 
and understand. The result of today’s 
system of work gives one a feeling of 
insignificance, as if industry had as- 
sumed an intelligence of its own and 
become the master instead of the serv- 
ant. And so it has, in a subjective sense. 

Confused in mind and mutilated in 
spirit by undeniable facts of science 
beyond our comprehension and by a 
new system of industrial production in 
which we feel no security and play no 
significant part, we attempt to house 
our activities in buildings that were 
shaped by societies that have long since 
disappeared — societies in which man 
understood his capabilities and responsi- 
bilities, in which he occupied his rightful 
place at the hub of the universe. And 
we do this regardless of the fact that 
these societies of the past would have no 
comprehension of ours and that we 
understand theirs only through the ob- 
jective lens of far removed history. 
Although the present situation offers 
great potential for the eventual solution 
of mankind’s problems, it also presents 
grave dangers and obstacles, and con- 
sequently frightens us away from a firm 
and positive attempt to grasp at our 
opportunities. The most obvious proof 
of this situation is seen in our environ- 
ment, and it is in our environment and 


with the people responsible for it that 
the solution lies. 


THE problem that confronts us, then, 
is to realize and express the new beauty 
that is made available to us through the 
recent and continuing evolutions in all 
fields — science, technology, industry. 
To deny that such beauty exists, or that 
the contributions of our generation to 
history must be limited to more tangible 
fields than aesthetics, is to deny that any 
beauty is inherent in the fabric of our 
society. If we build with the methods 
and materials our own minds and hands 
have given us and will give us, and with 
the confidence and enthusiasm and 
faith we should have in our efforts, 
then our generation can begin to take 
its place in the stream of time, living 
and working in an environment we can 
take pride in. Whether we call our 
architecture modern or contemporary or 
international, it must be the result of our 
thought and circumstances. 

This problem is particularly impor- 
tant to Catholics. I believe that every 
person, no matter how unthinking or 
unfeeling he may be, has a basic need 
for beauty every bit as strong as his 
spiritual need for good and truth; a 
need for beauty such as is found in 
great monuments from the Parthenon 
to the United Nations, all of which are 
symbols of their times. Indeed, it is hard 
to see how the two can be separated at 
all. And I believe this in spite of the 
common tendency of our society to 
admire only technical knowledge, to 
place the artist either on a lofty pedestal 
as some kind of genteel curio or in a 
closet as the odd member of the group. 
Unfortunately, this need usually mani- 
fests itself only in a negative manner, in 
a feeling of something lacking, in an 
emptiness and poverty of artistic and 
spiritual experience. 

If we accept the idea of the inde- 
pendence of spiritual and artistic needs, 
it is hard to visualize a more important 
and fertile field for attempts, and even 
experiments, to improve our environ- 
ment than the field of religious architec- 
ture. I submit that this field holds more 
than mere opportunity for Catholics. 
It holds a serious obligation. How is a 
man to realize his dignity and poten- 
tiality on earth when he worships in an 
atmosphere at best dedicated to the 
sentimental admiration of a distant 
past, however zealously religious, and 
at worst prompted by the common 
expediency of housing the most space for 
the least money; when he worships be- 


fore insipid plaster travesties represent- 
ing the most vibrant, moving figures 
of history? 

And how can we expect our general 
environment to improve when religious 
buildings, which should be a source of 
leadership in a community, show mainly 
timidity and a reluctance to act in a 
forceful, forward manner? 


AS A HINT for the immediate future 
I propose several ideas for both archi- 
tects and clients. My main appeal to 
architects is to make possible a better 
utilization of the abilities of the younger 
men in the profession, and I mean the 
very young — those just coming out of 
school. Given the responsibility of design — 
leadership and the necessary super- 
vision, these younger men can bridge 
the gap that has opened at the feet of 
those who have been trained mainly in 
the traditional styles, because they have 
been born to work in the new idiom and 
have the desperately needed faith in its 
necessity and capabilities. This faith, 
added to freedom from the wearing and 
grinding process of discouragement ex- 
perienced by every architect, also makes 
the younger man less willing to accept 
the preconceived ideas of a client who, 
generally, sees only isolated details of | 
his problem and often fails to see it as an 
entire building in its relation to the 
community. 

To the clients — the clergy — I offer 
several suggestions. First and foremost 
is the necessity to see the tremendous 
potential inherent in the ordinary Cath- 
olic parish. Many of the great architec- 
tural monuments of history are great 
not merely because of the quality of 
each building but because of the space 
between them, so that the observer can 
feel the effect of a complete and designed 
surrounding. Consider the possibilities 
if a parish church, school, rectory, 
convent, perhaps youth center, were 
planned in this way, as an organized 
group, representing in an organic and 
tangible way the religious life and 
aspirations of the parish members, both 
to themselves and to the community! 

Finally, let me appeal to the clergy 
to realize and utilize the full value of | 
professional architectural services. Con- 
fidence and trust in the architect’s _ 
objective analysis of a problem will be 
well rewarded by a consistent, over-all 
solution. It should be made clear that 
this is not an appeal for the acceptance | 
of the whims of the self-centered prima — 
donna. The problems must be solved _ 
within the framework of the client’s 


Church of Saint Catharine of Genoa, Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts. Begun in 1908, this was one of the first churches 
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contemporary handling of the Lombard style. The delicacy 
of detail, indicated in the facade and the interior view 
below, was the keynote of the firm’s work throughout the 
years. It is unfortunate that the tower, shown in one of Mr 
Maginnis’s exquisite renderings, was never built. 
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(Below) Carmelite Monastery of the Infant Jesus, Santa Clara, 
California. Here again, in an era of architectural growth, 
the careful attention to detail and a fine sense of proportion 
resulted in a building peculiarly fitting for the California 


landscape. 


This major work was begun when The Most Reverend Thomas J. 
Shahan (1857-1932) was rector of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. In an article in The Catholic World, December, 1953, Bishop 
Shahan was called ". . . truly the founder of the Shrine.” The corner- 
stone was laid in 1920 by His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons. 
The construction of the crypt—largest in the world—stopped in 1932. 
Work has begun again and it is hoped to finish the exterior of the 
Shrine in four years. All architectural work is being carried on by 
Mr Maginnis’s successors—Maginnis and Walsh and Kennedy. 
Whether the interior can be completed in the splendid manner orig- 
inally planned by the architects is left to Providence. 


These reproductions of early studies, dated 1920, are eloquent 
testimony to Mr Maginnis’s marvelous draftsmanship, 


All episcopal Ordinaries in the United States, with Archbishop Patrick 
A. O’Boyle as chairman of the building committee, constitute the 
governing body responsible for the completion of this great building. 


SHRINE OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Washington, D. C. 


(Left) Scale drawing for the 
marble and mosaic balda- 
chino in the Chapel of Trinity 
College; another example of 
Mr Maginnis’s unexcelled 
draftsmanship. (Right) Chapel 
of Nazareth Hall, Prepara- 
tory Seminary, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. Perhaps the finest 
of the firm’s handling of mar- 
ble and tile. The simplicity 
and elegance of the design of 
the marble and mosaic altar, 
and the bronze baldachino, 
are of exceptional merit. 


TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL - WASHINGTON: O°C 


Nazareth child care center, Jamaica 
Plains (Boston), Massachusetts. One of the 
last commissions in which the late Charles 
D. Maginnis, Jr, shared the spotlight with 
his distinguished father. 


(Above. and left) Exterior and interior views of Trinity College 
Chapel, Washington, D. C. For this design the architects were 
awarded a bronze medal by the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce, in 1926. It is a fine example of restrained development of 
the Renaissance idea. 
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(Above) A superb example of Mr Maginnis’s mastery of pen and ink tech- 
nique. Executed in 1913, this drawing was the forerunner of numerous 
sketches which evolved into a group of buildings for the Catholic Foreign 
Missions of America—known as Maryknoll—of which the late Father James 
A. Walsh, brother of Mr Maginnis’s partner, the late Timothy Walsh, was 
a co-founder with Father Price. 


Another pen and ink drawing (below) gives a good idea of the architect's 
imaginative conception. The main chapel will be completed this year. 


(Above right) Church of the Most Blessed Sacrament, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. A pen and ink drawing executed in 1900. 
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A portion of a full size detail for the altar in the Chape 
the Helpers of the Holy Souls, New York City. An excall 


example of a working drawing, simple in appearance d 
effective for use by the sculptor. : 
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needs and requirements. But conviction 
and leadership on the part of the archi- 
tectural profession are essential to a 
consistent, meaningful architecture and 
can be achieved only with the earnest 


Church 


NE of the frustrating aspects of 
our Society’s interest in the plan- 
ning and building of churches and 
chapels throughout the Catholic world 
comes from our uneasy reputation for 
solutions of all possible problems. Even 
so, one of the most fruitful and encour- 
aging evidences of the influence of the 
Society’s work comes from the lively 
correspondence we carry on with mis- 
sionaries in such places as East Africa, 
India, Japan, Bolivia, Yucatan, and 
others. The frustration comes from the 
realization that we cannot give material 
help, nor is it always possible to offer 
the kind of advice needed by mission- 
aries when they are planning or actu- 
ally building a church or a chapel. 
Often circumstances beyond the mis- 
sionary’s control make any advice we 
can offer through correspondence too 
late, or of limited practical value. 
On several occasions it has been 
hinted that we might produce a booklet 
which would give, in simple language 


--and with illustrations, the material 


needed by the building missionary. 
Great distances from centers of supply 
and the lack of technical knowledge 
make the building of even the smallest 


church an adventure which seems to 


preclude the possibility of erecting 
anything but a shack, without much 
thought of those arts with which we 
are all so much concerned. However, the 
problem is not so much one of building 
materials or technical knowledge as it 
is one of using well the available ma- 
terials and using them with imagina- 
tion. It is largely a matter of design. 
Photographs of churches in certain sec- 
tions of central Africa, now in our 
office files, indicate the need for design 
and the gradual elimination of those 
European clichés which must look so 


help and the codperation of the client. 

These remarks and suggestions, I 
hope, will serve at least as a catalyst, 
and produce a re-examination of our 
attitudes toward design. It is only 


Building in Mission 


Maurice LAvANouUXx 


incongruous in the African landscape. 
In the encyclical Evangelit Praecones 
(NCWC edition, page 26) we read: 
“His (the missionary’s) office does not 
demand that he transplant European 
civilization and culture, and no other, 
to foreign soil, there to take root and 
propagate itself.” The native, in Africa 
and in other lands, is unfortunately 
only too anxious to follow the customs 
of the foreigner. 


WHENEVER thewriter of these notes 
has found himself in places where prob- 
lems could be studied on the spot, it 
was not possible to be of much help 
because advice could only be offered 
after the church, or chapel, or school, 
was actually under construction. At 
such times it was difficult to do other 
than utter a few platitudes and try not 
to hurt anyone’s feelings, since the 
questions were likely to come from the 
person involved in the work at hand. 
The tragedy of the situation was that 
those involved in these building opera- 
tions were of the utmost good faith and 
intentions, and were really attempting 
to do their best under trying circum- 
stances. 

In large part the trouble is akin to 
that which plagues us even in countries 
and places where excuses for mediocre 
work and bad design do not have the 
immediacy of those in mission lands. 
The missionary’s trouble is due prin- 
cipally to a certain type of invincible 
indifference or ignorance, which stems 
very often from the unconscious desire 
of many missionaries to impose their 
national prejudices on their native flock 
who, in turn, are led through blind or 
unreasoning obedience to accept west- 
ern norms as indicative of the only 
permissible proof of the Catholic faith. 


through such a re-examination and re- 
orientation of our attitudes that we can 
achieve that position of leadership in 
architecture which is the Catholic op- 
portunity and obligation today. 


Lands 


On a recent trip to a southern Yuca- 
tan mission station the writer was shown 
a design for a new church, drawn up by 
a young missionary. The church was 
then being erected; the design had 
been frozen into its rather uncertain 
elements, and there was really nothing 
that could be done except to hint at 
possible changes in fenestration. Later, 
in conversation with one of the Fathers, 
the question of writing a short and 
simple guide book for the use of be- 
wildered building missionaries came up, 
and I have been thinking about this 
ever since. But the more I think of it 
the more I feel that the answer does not 
necessarily lie in the writing of an 
illustrated book in which missionaries 
could find designs and ways and means 
to solve their problems. On the con- 
trary, at the moment at least, I fear 
that such a book might well further 
complicate matters and lead many a 
missionary to apply a solution unsuited 
to his particular locality, climate, build- 
ing methods, and so forth. There is 
danger in the hypnotic fascination of 
the printed page, and perhaps more in 
the printed illustration, particularly if 
the illustrated text is presented in the 
form of a guide book. 

There is no single answer to problems 
of this kind. As in matters of religious 
art and architecture in the United 
States, part of the answer lies in a 
change of mind concerning art and a 
consequent desire and will to have the 
best through the employment of competent 
persons. This is not an impractical dream 
but a very real possibility. The au- 
thorities have so long accepted the 
practice of ‘the blind leading the blind” 
that any suggestion of professional com- 
petence is looked on askance. And if 
we go beyond the competence of the 
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professional architect to the talent of 
artists we find the opposition taking 
refuge behind the counsel of prudence 
(read timidity) or the haze of un- 
reasoned prejudices against the intangi- 
ble qualities of an artist’s work. 


ANOTHER part of the answer oc- 
curred to me during a visit to the school 
of architecture of the University of 
Hong Kong. Under the direction of the 
school’s dean, Professor Gordon R. 
Brown, students from many Asian coun- 
tries wrestle with the same kind of 
design — building and town planning 
problems which stir the imagination of 
students in our own universities. I talked 
briefly with several students from Cey- 
lon, Malaya, and parts of Indonesia 
and found them as fully aware of their 
potentialities as students anywhere. You 
will say: ‘“Well, why not?” I know now, 
of course, but until my visit to that 
Hong Kong school of architecture I 
entertained many of the ingrained west- 
ern prejudices which are, fortunately, 
becoming less fashionable as the world 
becomes smaller and the blight of colo- 
nialism yields to the winds of legitimate 
independence. It was in the drafting 
room of the Hong Kong school that I 
became aware of one phase of the 
problem of church building in mission 
lands. This phase concerns the judicious 
use of native talent. 

Instead of pursuing the fanciful hope 
of an easy solution through a book of 
plans and rules, why not consider the 
possibility of enlisting the energies, tal- 
ents, hopes, of young architects who, 
after an invigorating course of studies 
at universities in or near their father- 
land, will return to their cities or towns 
to take up the responsibilities of their 
profession. In other words, why look 
for solutions from alien hands; why do 
things the hard way? It is true that 
architecture today mirrors certain tend- 
encies widely accepted, and the major 
architectural journals of Europe, the 
United States, and Canada influence 
the development of architecture every- 
where. It is precisely this international 
outlook which demands the corrective 
of native elements, handled, as far as 
possible, by native practitioners, or at 
any rate by practitioners within the nor- 
mal geographical and artistic climate of 
the place where a new building is to be 
planned and erected. 


THE first reaction to such a proposal 
will come, naturally, from the one 
person most directly involved in any 
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such building operation — the mission- 
ary. Even assuming that many will 
think well of the suggestion to have 
native architects solve their problems 
on a professional level, they will at 
once, and with reason, aver their lack 
of funds. It is often difficult enough to 
gather the necessary funds to erect the 
barest essentials of a building without 
being burdened with the additional 
professional expense of a modest fee, 
however reasonable. And that is why a 
necessary concomitant of this proposal 
involves the help of the general head- 
quarters of any order or missionary 
organization. The answer, I submit, 
lies in the cooperation of the authorities at the 
summit of the missionary hierarchy. From 
this vantage point of financial possi- 
bilities, would it not be possible to seek 
the support of the authorities of the 
nearest school of architecture, and to 
interest some of the bright students to 
study some particular problem of church 
design for the missions on a thesis level? 
Later, such students could become on- 
the-spot advisors. This plan might not 
prove to be too great a burden on a 
world-wide scale, but it would often be 
a great burden, if not an impossible one, 
on a local mission level. 

Such an approach to the problem 
has a great advantage over the textbook 
solution — the advantage of entrusting 
the solution to those most likely to better 
present solutions, because of the local 
practitioners’ intimate knowledge of the 
actual conditions and difficulties in 
parts of the world too little known to 
many of us. In addition, the help of 
the missionaries themselves can be of 
great value since they are, in last ana- 
lysis, most directly concerned with re- 
sults and the means to attain them. 

On the seminary level, would it not 
also be possible to give future priests a 
few preliminary notions of “liturgical” 
planning? Perhaps this is being done, 
and the above is posed only as a ques- 
tion. But the need for such training is 
evident when we hear that some 
churches in mission lands — several 
erected two years ago — have no pro- 
vision for a baptistry, not to mention 
other lesser elements left completely out 
of the picture. 

Since writing the above notes the 
writer has come across a book which 
echoes many of the ideas expressed: 
Conference on Tropical Architecture — A 
report of the Proceedings of the Con- 
ference held at University College, Lon- 
don, March 1953. Here are a few 
pertinent quotations: 


From the chapter on The Social and 
Economic Background, by C. Y. Carstairs, 


C.M.G., Assistant Under-Secretary of | 


State for the Colonies. 


“In certain circumstances, for ex- — 


ample, earth blocks made by simple | 


machinery are a good, cheap and useful 
material. Yet, in some places they are 


unacceptable because people do not | 
want to be asked to live in ‘mud huts.’ | 
The material is symbolic of something | 


people wish to put behind them.” 

“Let us not think of houses designed 
and built for people but think of houses 
built by people. Many people start with 
an asset which we should not lightly 


throw away: the habit of building | 


for themselves, and certain traditional 
methods of doing so. . . . But clearly 
there must be adaptations, and this is 
where the architect and, more par- 
ticularly, the planner, come in.” 

‘But there is a need for the evolution, 
not merely of designs which meet as- 
certained physical and physiological re- 
quirements, but which possess a style.” 

“Finally I do not think that we shall 
be near the solution of tropical building 
problems until there has been built up an 
architectural profession from among the 
peoples of the territories themselves. (Italics 
ours.] Only they can have the intimate 
touch, the almost unconscious under- 
standing of what is really needed, which 
makes the difference between a good de- 
sign and the znevitable design. And that 
means two things — first, a livelihood 
for such a profession, and, secondly, 
training in the tropics themselves. I 
hope, indeed I know, that it is not fan- 
ciful to look forward to the development 
of a school of architecture at one or 
more of the University Colleges of Art, 
Science and Technology in British ter- 
ritories, and of a fruitful exchange be- 
tween them and other territories sim- 
ilarly placed.” 


From the chapter on Tropical Planning 
Problem, by Sir William Holford, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., Professor of Town 
Planning, University College, London. 

“Any form of architectural pastiche 
should be avoided.” 

“Indigenous crafts and materials 
could be made use of for the decoration 
and embellishment of buildings, and in- 
deed generally for civic furnishings, but 
for fittings of a mechanical and technical 
nature, only the best of modern and 
metropolitan designs should be used. 
The tropics should not be regarded as 
the dumping ground for left-over plant 
or out-of-date apparatus.” 
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Suggestions for Churches 
in Central Africa 


JosEPH A. BoRRECA, ARCHITECT 


1. A scheme which allows for ventila- 
tion units at both ends of the building. 
The openings above the altar could be 
wood shutters or louvers and the facade 
could be treated decoratively in a pat- 
tern of colored glass. Could the roof be 
of aluminum? 

2. In this project the roof design allows 
for a system of cross ventilation. The 
structural elements could be of rein- 
forced concrete or of wood. The low 
overhanging para-roofs, indicated on 
the perspective, could be of canvas of 
woven material, with bright colors and 
indigenous designs. Here a baptistry has 
been indicated; also a sacristy and a 
room for the missionary. 

3. The baptistry seems here to be in a 
good location and the circular sanctuary 
and the three chapels result in interest- 
ing exterior elements of design. A simple 
truss construction. 

4. Whether these designs will be favored 
by missionaries is a moot question. They 
are submitted to elicit opinions, sug- 
gestions, or even outright rejection. The 
baptistry, on center with the altar; the 
four posts which support the low tower 
and form a baldachino, are elements 
that can be considered even in chapels 
of another design. 

5. An open plan. The location of the 
altar makes of the interior one large sanc- 
tuary — with sacristies behind the altar. 
One of these rooms could be used as a 
baptistry. The ventilating shafts above 
the roof afford an element of design with 
a basis of practical necessity. 

6. This design might be appropriate for 
an isolated mission. It could be built 
entirely of wood (with a minimum of 
stone, or brick, or concrete blocks). A 
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group of figures— perhaps of a light 
metal, could be placed as indicated. 
Wood elements might be polychromed, 
particularly the bell tower. 
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TRANSVERSAL SECTION 


Suggestions for a Small Church 
in Central Africa 


Oscar NITZCHKE, ARCHITECT 


It is assumed that such a project would be adapted to the 
climate of that region, and that its architecture would ac- 
cord with the character of the country. 

Since I have never been to Central Africa my impres- 
sions are gathered from reports of friends who visited the 
country; from exhibitions and from films of expeditions 
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shown at the Musée de l’Homme, Paris; also from various 
printed accounts in books. My experience in tropical ar- 
chitecture comes largely from trips to Central America, 
to supervise the building of a hospital in San Salvador. 
__ The following are the principal technical ideas that gov- 
erned the design of that hospital: 1. Control of wind cur- 
rents. 2. Control of rainfall. 3. Control of solar rays. 4. Con- 
trol of insect life. 

Taking these four elements into consideration, here are 
the various factors that have guided me in the study for a 
small church in Central Africa. 

The building must be as “closed” as possible. In this 
case you do not need much light; rather, you need protec- 
tion from too much light. Here we are not in England or 
in the north of France. Here light is of a devouring nature. 
The material for the walls should be of utmost solidity — 
brick, cement blocks, or baked earth (adobe); perhaps ce- 
ment, reinforced or not — depending on available labor. 
As an important insulating factor, the famous French ar- 
chitect-builder, Auguste Perret, recommended a double 
wall, with an inch of clear air space. This usually gives 
excellent results, but the construction of such walls de- 
mands rather specialized workmen. Therefore we should 
hesitate to build thick walls. 

Natural ventilation is of great importance. I have there- 


een Reser ee et Dare ccoree 1003 
fore suggested the use of long vertical openings at the four 
corners of the plan. For protection, these openings can be 
“closed” by means of doors or grilles with color glass in- 
serts. 

; At ground level I have indicated a long band of openings, 
six to twelve inches in height, for further ventilation and to 
allow a flow of water for cooling and for cleaning purposes. 

The small chapels and the sacristy have also been designed 
for ventilation of the chapel proper. The towers above 
these chapels act as air ducts, with relatively small openings 
at the base; currents of air are forced through the opening 
at the top of each tower. 

I oriented the San Salvador hospital north-south, to 
take full advantage of prevailing wind currents, using pi- 
voted baffles which allowed the breeze to penetrate the en- 
tire building. As I am not familiar with the wind currents 
in Central Africa, I assume that such a church as I propose 
might be oriented in such a way as to take advantage of 
existing wind currents. For this reason I conceive a roof 
constructed in the following manner: between the ceiling 
of the church and the roof itself there are rather high girders 
which support both ceiling and roof; between these girders, 
running crosswise, spaces are left open from end to end. 
Air can therefore circulate through these open spaces and 
cool the entire space between ceiling and roof. This pro- 
tection against the rays of the sun, by means of a double 
roof, was used in ancient Egypt as well as in China and 
India. Le Corbusier uses the same system in many buildings 
now in course of construction — notably for the new city 
of Chandigarh, in India. He calls this system parasol con- 
struction. 

The roof of the church slopes in such a way as to allow 
rain water to drain at one point; it could even eventually 
find its way to a reservoir. 

If we assume that in Central Africa (Uganda, for example) 
we also make use of north-south wind currents, it is evident 
that we shall orient the longitudinal section of the building 
also north-south. And to protect the walls from the strong 
rays of the sun such orientation can also dictate the amount 
of overhang of the roof. Since the rays of the sun at the 
Equator are nearly vertical, the angle of shade is also nearly 
vertical. Therefore, the walls that really need protection 
from the sun’s rays are the east and west walls. This could 
be taken care of by means of extra roofs (para-roofs, perhaps 
of canvas) under the main roof. Such canvas roofs could 
bring an element of color and decoration indigenous to a 
particular locality. 

As for a bell tower, I have suggested a light construction 
of iron, joined to the large tower above the sacristy. To ring 
the bells one could reach the terrace above the sacristy by 
means of an open staircase. Another solution would be to 
erect, in front of the church, a belfry composed of three up- 
rights, of wood or iron, strengthened by planks placed hori- 
zontally or at an angle. 

Should it be desirable to have more light in the interior of 
the church, it would be possible to provide several narrow 
openings which could be glazed with white or colored glass. 

Color is also an element of importance. All walls, or por- 
tions of walls, could be polychromed in brown, yellow ochre, 
bright blue, or red, as opposed to other surfaces of pure 
white. 

In last analysts, however, the only positive way to implement these 
suggestions would be to actually build such a church, with the cor- 
rectives dictated by local conditions and practical difficulties. 
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Comment on above subject by A. 
Adedokun Ademeyi (Nigeria). 

‘Modern planning schemes in Africa 
often fall into the error of designing for 
sophisticated Africans who attempt to 
lead a life based on a false conception of 
western standards. The real need is to 
plan to raise the general standard of 
living of the mass of the people, and this 
can be done only by accepting what is 
good in the old traditional way of life. 
The courtyard house, for example, is 
ideally suited to the way of life of many 
of the people of Nigeria, yet even in the 
villages it is being abandoned in favour 
of detached houses planned in the 
European manner.” 


From the chapter on Style and Tropical 
Architecture, by Fello Atkinson, A.A., 
Dip. (Hons.) A.R.I.B.A. 

“There are those who feel that build- 
ings in Africa or India or Malaya should 
have distinct national characteristics of 
their own, and that architects designing 
buildings in such regions should sniff 
out the local idioms, archaeological tid- 
bits, and incorporate them in their 
buildings, thus developing regional 
styles. In many tropical regions there 
are, or have been, ancient highly de- 
veloped architectural styles of great 
beauty, but to look for leads in their 
more superficial aspect is, I suggest, 
putting the cart before the horse. We 
must find the design answers, stylistic 
answers if you will, in the problems of 
the present in the tropics as we are hav- 
ing to find them in the West. There are 
many problems which are peculiar to 
tropical architecture but there are even 
more which are just problems arising out 
of present-day requirements.” 


Comment on the above subject by P. 
Johnson-Marshall (Great Britain). 

‘The only method by which we can 
evolve a living style in tropical archi- 
tecture is through applying a scientific 
approach to the various problems in- 
volved in design. Because of this it ts vital 
to produce architects who can think logically 
from first principles and who are not content 
merely to repeat the old visual forms.” 


Comment on the chapter Modern Ma- 
terials and Construction, by G. Anthony 
Atkinson (Great Britain). 

“The skill of craftsmen in local ma- 
terials is often remarkable. In Malaya 
the village houses are built on stilts ac- 
cording to local custom and the builder- 
carpenter, although he may use a rough 
plan, relies purely on tradition and 
reference to already existing buildings. 


His sole mechanical aid in the whole 
complicated operation is usually a foot 
rule. 

“At present there is a real danger not 
only of the traditional ways of building 
but also of the manual skill that goes 
with them being lost, for when local 
craftsmen try their hand at building 
with modern materials the result usually 
has a very poor standard of finish. One 
way of preventing the traditional ways 
from falling into disuse is to form local 
schools of building under the leadership 
of architects and so preserve the skill of 
local craftsmen. Parallel and‘ comple- 
mentary to this, instruction should be 
given in construction with the new tech- 
niques, particularly concrete. At the 
same time research into the old tech- 
niques must be intensified and the in- 
formation so gained should be pooled for 
the benefit of architects and builders 
everywhere.” 


From the chapter on Architectural Edu- 
cation and Training in the Tropics, by 
Max Lock, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 

“Tt is not at all certain, however, that 
the ideal center of training should be in 
this country. We, in the West, have 
have established a tradition of teaching 
and a pool of professors and teachers to 
present the best in Western culture. It 
might be better for the native student 
to receive a basic apprenticeship in his 
own country in order to develop a truly 
native vernacular approach to the 
problems of design. At first it is certain 
that the standard of entry into technical 
schools of architecture will cause diffi- 
culty and may have to be less academic 
and more flexible. Some of those se- 
lected as future architects could perhaps 
be picked from the building industry. 
Upon the completion of his basic train- 
ing he could then come to the United 
Kingdom to undergo a more specialized 
training. However, it is doubtful, even 
then, if there are enough English offices 
dealing with tropical building problems 
for him to derive a full post-graduate 
experience which ultimately can only be 
acquired by practice in his own coun- 
wy. 


SOME may question the validity of 
the writer’s suggestion concerning the 
advisability of professional assistance 
for the solution of church building prob- 
lems in mission lands. However, since 
these plans will be sent to many mis- 
sionaries in all parts of the world, the 
cumulative effect of the professional re- 
marks, suggestions and criticisms herein 
will further help to clarify this question. 


A Quotation: 


“When the liturgy is rightly regarded, 
it cannot be said to have a purpose, 
because it does not exist for the sake 
of humanity, but for the sake of God. 
In the liturgy man is no longer con- 
cerned with himself; his gaze is directed 
towards God. In it man is not so much 
intended to edify himself as to con- 
template God’s majesty. The liturgy 
means that the soul exists in God’s 
presence, originates in Him, lives in a 
world of divine realities, truths, mys- 
teries and symbols, and really lives its 
true, characteristic and fruitful life . . . 

‘*The most profound and true thought 
does not make a work beautiful, and the 
best intentions of the artist avail as little, 
if his creation, in addition to a concrete, 
vivid and robust form, has not —in a 
word — beauty. Beauty as such is valid 
of itself, entirely independent of truth 
and other values. An object or a work of 
art is beautiful, when its inner essence 
and significance find perfect expression 
in its existence. This perfection of ex- 
pression embraces the fact of beauty, 
and is its accepted form or currency. 
Beauty means that the essence of an 
object or action has, from the first 
moment of its existence and from the 
innermost depths of its being, formu- 
lated its relation to the universe and to 
the spiritual world .. .” 

ROMANO GUARDINI: 
The Spirit of the Liturgy. 


Recent Publications 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS. By Caryil 
Houselander. New York. Sheed & Ward. 
$2.75. 

During the last few years of her life, 
in which she was in miserably poor 
health, the late Caryll Houselander 
produced what is perhaps her best book, 
and fittingly so. For in The Way of the 
Cross, she gave us a series of fourteen 
meditations on the passion of Christ 
whose central theme is the redemptive 
efficacy of all human suffering in its 
identification with the sufferings of 
Christ. 

For each of the fourteen stations of 
the Cross, she gave an illustration of 
this identification of Christ’s passion 
with various aspects of mankind’s suf- 
fering; with the innocent martyrs of 
political persecution; with those suffer- 
ing the first onslaught of temptation; 
with sorrowing mothers who see their 
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children suffer and die; with those 
engaged in hidden struggles with temp- 
tation; with those who fall again and 
again and who get up again and again; 
_ with those whose shame and humiliation 
is made public; with those who bind 
_ themselves to the will of God through 
religious vows or marital promises; with 
those who are ironbound in the winter- 
_ frost of spiritual aridity — to mention 
a few. 

For those who are not familiar with 
the gifted writings of Caryll House- 
lander, it should be said that she belongs 
to the “meat and potatoes’ class of 
_ spiritual writers whose vigorous and 
profound insights are the exact opposite 
_ of the sticky frosting of sentiment offered 
by others. Thus each of the fourteen 
chapters can stand by itself as a source 
_ of personal meditation as well as form 


an integral part of her whole presenta- 


tion of the meaning of Christ’s suffering 
and death in His indwelling in men. 

As an example of the former, consider 
her reflections on the fifth station, where 


_ Simon of Cyrene is forced to help Christ. 


She identified Christ’s human helpless- 
ness with our own lack of self-sufficiency. 
“A man who claims to be self-sufficient 
_and not to need any other man’s help 
in hardship and suffering has no part in 
Christ. The pride which claims to be 
_ independent of human sympathy and 
__ practical help from others is unchristian. 
We are here to help one another. We 
_ are here to help Christ in one another.” 
___ Miss Houselander made a few justified 
_ remarks concering those uninspired and 
crude representations of the stations in 
which, for example, ‘‘Christ seems 
rather to be genuflecting under the cross 
than falling under it,” and which convey 
only the exterior historical incidents of 
the Passion. In keeping with her whole 
theme of the contemporary character 
and personal importance of Christ’s 
_ suffering, she illustrated each chapter 

with a powerful, stark woodcut which 
“attempts to penetrate and reveal the 
_ inward meaning of the vza cructs. 

This is a book that you will read in a 
prayerful way as you contemplate the 
_ meaning of the Passion and how each 
one [of us] can lighten the heavy cross 
that is laid upon the bent back of the 
whole human race now, how each one 
in the power of Christ’s love can sweeten 
_ his own suffering and that of those who 
are dear to him. 

WiiuraM B. DunpxHy, JR. 
Fordham University, 

School of Education, 

New York City. 


A HANDWRITING MANUAL. By 
Alfred Fairbank. London. Faber & Faber. 
Distributed in the USA by Transatlantic 
Arts, Incn Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla. $3.00. 

When our grandparents, products all 
of the Spencerian tradition, looked at 
a flourished bird executed by “command 
of hand,” they saw at once it was related 
to their own clear and “‘shaded”’ script; 
they sensed the effect of a tool used in 
common by the master penman and by 
themselves. Today the most admired 
old manuscripts, whether in Latin, 
Greek, Arabic, or Hebrew, all puzzle 
the layman. Their evident beauty tells 
him they are worth “appreciating,” yet 
he feels somehow removed, and _ re- 
moved not in time alone. His is a 
familiar difficulty. In his own writing 
he uses a pointed or a blunted pen, 
whereas an edged pen was used on 
those old manuscripts. His writing- 
strokes have the look of a twisted hair 
or thread, uniformly thick in every 
direction. The older writings show a 
steady undulating flow of thicks and 
thins which lend life to the page, 
whereas his own can have only a tedious 
monotony. 

The Latin, the Hebrew, the Arabic 
alphabets were “shaped” by the edged 
pen, whether out from reed or quill or 
metal. And the pristine vigor and grace 
of our present alphabet, as developed 
in sixteenth century Italy, came from 
the universal use of that same edged 
pen which produces alternating thicks 
and thins by its own nature and without 
manual pressure. In other words, the 
ball-point pen, incapable of matching 
the edged pen’s letters in grace and 
vigor, badly needs replacement by its 
older and more helpful brother, the 
edged pen. Using such a pen (the late 
Edward Johnston called it the incom- 
parable letter-making tool) a writer 
quickly regains the sense of kinship 
with the scribes of the distant past. 
These masters would be astonished to 
find this vaunted age of know-how 
making anaemic letter forms when it 
might, with no greater cost or effort, 
recapture the distinguished, full-blooded 
hand written by Michelangelo, Leon- 
ardo, Ben Jonson, Roger Ascham, and 
the first Elizabeth. 

Everywhere we hear complaints about 
handwriting, but few have done any- 
thing about it. Yet, among those few, 
Alfred Fairbank, C.B.E., is pre-eminent. 
His title of honor, conferred for “‘services 
to calligraphy,” is a recognition not 
only of his own great powers as a scribe, 
but of his pioneering efforts to restore 


the italic hand to common use in our 
time. In 1932 he issued A Handwriting 
Manual, and now it is published in a 
third enlarged edition by Faber & 
Faber — an edition of such directness 
and wisdom as to deserve purchase 
even by owners of the earlier issues. In 
these twenty-three years the author has 
steadily become the unchallenged au- 
thority on the teaching of the italic 
hand, a running script which promises 
to cure the present blight on penman- 
ship in the English-speaking world. 
Under the sponsorship of Lord Chol- 
mondeley and Sir Sydney Cockerell in 
England, the leading British “‘prep”’ 
schools (Eton, Harrow, Winchester), 
and many national schools as well, 
have introduced the Fairbank method, 
with results already so gratifying as to 
open vaster fields in South Africa and 
other Commonwealth nations. 

Now containing double its original 
matter, the book tells lucidly the history 
of the italic script and notes the qualities 
which render it ideal for our use today. 
In private sessions the author likes to 
spend two hours in exposing the struc- 
tural implications of the letter A — not 
because it is the opening letter but 
because it conceals within itself so many 
elements of its sister-letters. In his book 
this exposition takes only two pages, 
aided by useful diagrams. Such com- 
pression, the fruit of deep study and 
wide experience, reveals the author at 
his best. Indeed, he seems to be always 
at the beginner’s side, explaining, direct- 
ing, encouraging. And he has good 
advice for left-handers, these being a 
perennial spur to every teacher’s im- 
agination. 

Indispensable to teachers, the book is 
inspiring to the layman. The author 
is convinced (as many an American 
amateur has discovered for himself) 
that the italic hand is equally suited 
for use by the child at school and by 
the adult. ‘Writing,’ says Fairbank, 
“is performed by movements; it is a 
dance of the pen. . . . The line and 
shape of italic is an expression of move- 
ment.” A child writing with a blunted 
pen or pencil sees at best a trail of black 
or gray cotton thread on his paper. If 
he picks up an edged pen the trail of 
those same shapes gains a second dimen- 
sion: it surprises and fascinates him to 
see every change of pen-direction pro- 
ducing a fresh but predictable alteration - 
of thickness, like a spiralling ribbon. 
The child suddenly feels himself a 
creator, a creator with a collaborating 
tool. Here is a sense of wonder that 
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draws better and surer achievement 
from the aroused pupil. 

There are splendid examples of his- 
torical and contemporary writing. But 
the prize exhibits are a dozen examples 
written by British school children aged 
eight to fourteen — these of a quality 
that will make every American child 
feel he has been fobbed off with medi- 
ocre models and methods. Our best 
hope of school handwriting reform lies 
in the continuing success of the italic 
hand abroad. The force of that example 
must in time convince even our educa- 
tion authorities that it is time for a 
change. Mr Fairbank’s “services to cal- 
ligraphy,” as any reader of his book 
will agree, are the services of a gifted 
and literate scribe not only to Britain 
but to the United States as well. 

PAUL STANDARD 
New York City. 


LITURGICAL PIETY. By Louis Boyer, 
of the Oratory. South Bend, Indiana. Notre 
Dame University Press. Volume one of 
University of Notre Dame Liturgical Studies. 
84.75. 

A great mind and an apostolic soul 
of the Lutheran ministry passed into 
a fuller possession of the Christian faith 
in Louis Bouyer’s reception into the 
Catholic Church. In his tireless writing 
as a Catholic, Bouyer is further despoil- 
ing the Egyptians by appealing to his 
former co-religionists, chiefly out of their 
own books. For interpreting the Holy 
Eucharist his favorite author still re- 
mains the book by Yngve Brilioth, the 
Protestant Archbishop of Upsala, Eu- 
charistic Faith and Practice, Evangelical 
and Catholic. Now Irentkon (1946) carried 
a detailed appreciation of the work, 
ending on the appeal: “‘Let us say it 
one last time. There is question of an 
unmistakable return to Catholic tradi- 
tion, which, however imperfect as yet, 
is effected by means of the great religious 
intuitions of the Reformation and not 
in spite of them.” (48) Bouyer is urging 
Brilioth and Lutherans generally to 
carry through on their religious intui- 
tions and reforming. Again, in the work 
here discussed, Oscar Cullmann is hailed 
as “one of the greatest contemporary 
scholars of the New Testament.” (84). 
To Cullmann, his own former teacher, 
Bouyer affectionately dedicates his new 
work on the Fourth Gospel (1955). 
Last year also saw his conversion-story 
published, Du Protestantisme a l Eglise: 
Unam Sanctam, (27). “It tells simply 
how adherence to the Catholic faith 
came to impose itself on the conscience 


of a former Protestant. It was not 
disgust with the past which turned 
him away from the religion of his 
Protestant infancy, youth, and years in 
the pastoral ministry” (Avant-Propos): 
cf. Theological Studies (March 1955), 149. 

The foregoing involved paragraph is 
dictated by the need of speaking a word 
of caution as to whether the brilliant 
and versatile Oratorian gives a properly 
balanced presentation at all points. In 
writing calculated to help non-Cath- 
olics over this or that hurdle, he may 
well pass in silence something needed 
for full presentation. In the Unam Sanc- 
tam series his conversion narrative is 
accompanied by an introduction and a 
supplement by another writer, as a 
corrective at hand for possible mis- 
understanding of the text. 

In rough analogy Father Mathis does 
something similar in furnishing the 
Volume of the 1952 lectures at Notre 
Dame with an insert in which he re- 
prints Father Jungmann’s appraisals. 
While hailing the book as courageous 
and significant, something that could 
do the work of a Guardini in the English- 
speaking world, the Innsbruck scholar 
also regrets frequent neglect of accurate 
expression, both in his historical ac- 
counts and his theological formulations. 
The present reviewer found the most 
regrettable single lacuna that he never 
mentions that transubstantiation is ef- 
fected by the priest’s reciting the words 
of institution. These limitations noted, 
the great work deserves support and 
diffusion. 

After several introductory chapters on 
liturgical movements, Bouyer plunges 
into the ‘“Mystery-theology,” chiefly as 
originated and defended by Odo Casel 
and his associates. Without identifying 
the Christian celebration now with 
Christ’s act in the past, as Casel did, he 
does find Christian worship now to be 
an extension of that renewal of the 
world which began with the Cross and 
the Resurrection (to quote Father Jung- 
mann again). The whole Eucharistic 
celebration, in both its didactic and its 
sacrificial phases, the entire Sacramental 
system and prayer-life, the whole pray- 
ing of the Church through the Divine 
Office, is the liturgy, the life of the 
Church, being relived in each genera- 
tion. It is hard to convey what power 
and beauty these elements assume under 
Bouyer’s loving presentation. 

Particularly welcome is the appendix 
on liturgical study. Report states that 
demand for this book is already heavy, 
even so soon after publication. That 


will entail reprinting. Slight revision | 

can make it a more effective key to the 

liturgical piety the author seeks to 
unlock. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 

Saint Mary’s College, 

Saint Marys, Kansas. 


THE BOOK OF BEASTS. A Translation 
from a Latin Bestiary of the Twelfth Century. 
Made and edited by T. H. White. New 
York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $7.50. | 

Until this book was published, we 
had to be content with fragments of 
mediaeval symbolical and legendary 
lore concerning animals. These were 
culled for the most part from secondary 
sources, since no bestiary had been 
translated into English before. The edi- 
tor worked at this for sixteen years, 
having first had to teach himself twelfth- 
century shorthand abbreviations. 

The great ancestor of all such books 
was Psysiologus, representing centuries of 
growth beyond its origin in oral tradi- 
tion, used by Saint Ambrose, Saint 
Jerome, and Saint Augustine. Some of 
the ideas held by the old writers are 
still repeated by persons who claim to 
have seen the marvel. And well they 
may have — but not exactly. : 

‘‘A mediaeval Bestiary,” Mr White 
remarks, ‘“‘when one first comes across 
it in the twentieth century, is irresistibly 
reminiscent of Hilaire Belloc.” This is 
a badly mistaken approach, and ob- 
scures the book’s fascination. Such books 
were serious scientific works; the extent 
of their accurate information is more 
surprising than their flights of fancy. 
Mr White is painstaking in his attempts 
to identify the beasts, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes described, in erudite and 
witty notes. 

Over one hundred illustrations are 
included from the original manuscript. 
To many these will be of as great interest 
as the text for their linear design. The 
translator points out that this is the 
result of a way of thinking, rather than 
of looking: 

“The graceful formalism of the twelfth 
century was interested in things and in 
parts of the body which are no longer 
of prime importance to us. People were 
fascinated then by the pineapple knobs 
and by the cauliflower foliation of their 
verdure, by stylized linenfold of their 
draperies, but above all by the bold, 
refined, tender, and skeletal lines of — 
chins, mouths, noses, hands and of the 
feet, which are sheer as wooden boot- 
trees. However unusual the other parts 
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of the animal may be, the hocks, hoofs, 
paws, pads, claws, and talons are always 
drawn with accuracy and love; while 
the fingers, heels, insteps, ankles, meta- 
tarsals of their humans have an air and 
a spring which is peculiar to no other 
type of beauty.” 

This is an appealing work for several 
reasons, and at different levels. The 
impulse to possess it should not be 
suppressed. It is essential to students of 
mediaeval imagery for both its text and 
its plates; the average reader will find 
that it carries him along by its un- 
expected juxtaposition of ideas; its de- 


liberate humor, recalling Aesop, will 


produce laughter in the twentieth cen- 


_ tury as surely as it did in the twelfth. 


STEPHEN BrIDGES 
New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence 
Morelia, Mexico 


To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs: 


~ Dear Sir: 


wi. 6h fhe 
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So vast the subject, so abundant the 
material, the marvel is that in the treat- 
ment of the many existing Mexicos the 
selection in the extensive field of art in 
the May number of LirurcicaL ARTs 


is such an extremely happy one. 


the fact that to be 
_ Spanish” is no less to be intrinsically 


To begin with, in an account of the 


colonial churches in Mexico the ap- 


preciation that the baroque when de- 
veloped in its riotous splendor under 


- indigenous influence, the churrigueres- 
que, is a real Mexican style, strikes a 


welcome note. So, too, the mention of 
colonial’? and 


Mexican, is much needed to confront 
the continual effort made to present the 
art of the pagan past (but, surely, not 
all that went with it) as the only authen- 


tic Mexican heritage. The actual Chris- 


tian heritage, and how it has colored 


the thought and expression of even the 
most unredeemed (Rivera and his 
Marxist school, whose crude and over- 


- size smearings may be considered an 


affront to other Mexicans) is discussed 
in very harmonious language and is 
then traced back to the ex-votos painted 


on tin and hung up on the walls of 


churches. 

Music in Mexico, interesting in its 
historic development and later reflecting 
the current tastes of Europe, passed 
through initial stages when, we read, 


the voices of Indian boys trained to 
sing the simple hymns of the Catholic 
Church ‘. . . were borne abroad by 
the breeze” and polyphonic renditions 
were aided by reeds, flutes, flageolets 
and trombones. From the full cathedral 
orchestra, however, progress has re- 
cently been made, and although the 
traditions of ‘‘Ratisbon 1890” still 
widely prevail, and Requiem masses 
in many places are not considered 
complete without violins and bass cellos, 
schools of music have been founded 
and congresses have taken place, and 
Gregorian chant has won a recognized 
(though very limited) place in Mexican 
churches. Eclesiastical taste in music, 
it must be noted, still leans heavily to 
the flamboyant and operatic. 

The question of whether there can be 
produced in these days such a thing as 
a typically Mexican religious architec- 
ture is one of much interest, and we find 
it here very intelligently discussed. 
While the incompetence of many archi- 
tect-engineers is witnessed by the ghastly 
arrangements that deface our beautiful 
old colonial temples (as well as by the 
concrete abominations to be found in 
Mexico City) confidence is expressed in 
the latent Mexican artistic talent of the 
future. Thus the art department of the 
Ibero-American University of Mexico 
City is convinced that one day Mexico 
will possess “‘a vigorous, contemporary 
religious art.’? Architects and artists, 
seminarians and clergy, it is further 
stated, should “‘. . . be enlightened by 
the desire to pray to God with all the 
arts, the materials, and the feeling of 
the present day world.” And, to get 
down to cases, there are a monastery in 
Cuernavaca, a Maryknoll mission 
church in Quintana Roo, to provide 
thought on certain angles of religious 
life in Mexico today. 

A biographical editor’s diary of the 
Mexican journey, which is the basis of 
this issue, gives an enlivening personal 
touch and greatly adds to its ifspiration. 
And, finally, a selected and annotated 
bibliography on the arts and culture of 
Mexico (which must have taken days 
and nights to compose and several years 
to read through) is a noteworthy feature 
which puts the stamp of authority upon 
all that has gone before. 

To say that this May issue of Lirurct- 
CAL Arts is a triumph is to speak but 
haltingly, yet in tones anyone at all in- 
terested in the Mexican scene will 
readily understand. 

Yours truly, 
GorpDon BoDENWEIN. 


Winnipeg, Canada 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

One of my fellow scholastics in phi- 
losophy, a man of no small artistic 
ability now in the mission lands of 
Formosa, often used to emphasize the 
perfection of concept and manual ef- 
fort which was required to produce a 
work of art from a small amount of 
material. The lesson stuck in my mind. 
And so it was that when I turned down 
the hall and opened the door of the 
office of the Liturgical Arts Society I 
was not so stunned at its seeming 
smallness as have been some of your 
visitors. ‘The craftmanship, the small bit 
of material (roomwise), the work of art 
produced in that little room gave new 
life to the lesson. 

Early in the fall of 1953, in the 
library of the school of architecture of 
the University of Toronto, I made first 
contact with Lirurcicat Arts. My task 
then was to. prepare an article on the 
Catholic Church and contemporary ar- 
chitecture of the Journal of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada. I 
was searching out every bit of authorita- 
tive material on the subject and came 
upon a number of copies of LiruRGICAL 
Arts. Upon first reading them I was not 
greatly impressed. Not long after, how- 
ever, I paid a visit to Father Flahiff, at 
the Mediaeval Institute. He told me 
about the Liturgical Arts Society, about 
its beginnings and its secretary. Then 
LirurcicAL Arts took on meaning for 
me! I think that the first encounter was 
like entering a family circle, the mem- 
bers, traditions, and background of 
which I knew nothing. Naturally I felt 
out of place reading the “editorials” 
(and later the Editor’s diary) because 
I knew nothing about the setting nor 
beginning of the book into which it was 
set. For each issue of the quarterly is 
a chapter of a book, of a family story if 
you like; but certainly not like other 
architectural magazines or liturgical 
publications which I had seen, which 
are rather self-contained units. 

It was fitting that it should have been 
Father Flahiff who introduced me to 
the Liturgical Arts Society because he 
had been instrumental in introducing 
some “living liturgical art’ into Toronto 
with the placing in the new Basilian 
Seminary chapel of Miss Gilson’s sen- 
sitively designed Stations of the Cross. 
It was not uncommon to be asked what 
one thought of these Stations; they in- 
variably produced a “reaction.” A sec- 
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ond question usually followed: “‘but did 
you actually make the Way of the Cross 
with these Stations?” This small sample 
of the dynamic tradition of Catholic 
art has shocked many into the realiza- 
tion that the church decoration to 
which we have grown accustomed is 
dull and lacking in true emotion. It 
has helped many of us to appreciate 
why there is a rather heavy, spiritless 
atmosphere about so many of our 
churches. There is little harmony be- 
tween the enthusiastic reverence called 
up by the tremendous mysteries enacted 
therein and the setting provided for 
these mysteries. More important, we 
begin to suspect that our Catholic Faith 
can inspire our artists even today! 

Here in Winnipeg a splendid op- 
portunity to realize some living liturgi- 
cal art is at hand. The University of 
Manitoba desires that Saint Paul’s Col- 
lege, along with the other affiliated 
colleges, move its university section 
onto the main campus of the Univer- 
sity. General approval for Saint Paul’s 
to move has been received. The im- 
mediate building requirements include 
a medium-size chapel, an instruction 
unit, and a faculty residence for the 
Jesuit staff. When site arrangements 
have been completed, and a guiding 
master-plan has been developed by the 
design architect, Mr Peter Thornton of 
Vancouver, working drawings for the 
above units will be prepared. 

It is at this point that I wish to 
assure you, Mr Lavanoux, that your 
years of crusading have not been in 
vain. We wish to create a bit of “living 
Catholic architecture” in this frontier 
land of western Canada. We have an 
architect who is a western Canadian as 
well as a Catholic; we wish to call in 
Canadian artists to enrich the architec- 
tural form under the architect’s direc- 
tion in media best suited to each of the 
artists. There will be historical and 
religious themes which can be drawn 
upon to provide inspiration for those 
enrichments not included in the art 
works of the chapel. And while the 
budget allowances for these works will 
be quite small we hope to achieve a 
rich simplicity. May we commend the 
success of our small project to your 
prayers and those of your readers. The 
experience and encouragement of other 
planners and builders related in the 
issues of LirurcicaL Arts will help us 
much in striving to follow the “dynamic 
traditions” of the Catholic Church in 
art and architecture, and to allow our 
Canadian architect and artists to create 


a living work of art for the greater glory 
of God. 

A very sincere thank you for a most 
enjoyable visit Good Friday last, and 
may God bless abundantly the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society’s efforts for true liturgi- 
cal art. 

Yours truly, 
Joun E. Pace, S.J. 


San Miguel de Allende, 
Mexico 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

I have just received a copy of your 
quarterly devoted to Mexico and I was 
very much surprised and a bit annoyed 
at seeing an illustration of Frederico 
Cantu’s mural in the Church of San 
Miguel de Allende, of which I am the 
pastor, (page 109) with the caption 
** . . ruthlessly destroyed by the pas- 
tor.” This is not true. The painting is 
still in my church and at no time did I 
tell the artist that it would be destroyed. 

In all fairness I think you should, as 
editor, publish a retraction in the next 
issue. I may add that I have studied 
painting in the Fine Arts school in San 
Miguel, founded by Felipe Cossio del 
Pomar. I have painted several pictures 
in the church and I will be glad to send 
you photographs in the near future. 

I have always been much interested in 
the arts at the service of the Catholic 
Church and hope for the day when 
Mexico will have its own publication 
on religious art and when courses on 
art can be given in our seminaries. 

It will give me great pleasure to follow 
the activities of the Liturgical Arts 
Society so that we can combine forces 
for the evolution of a Christian art in 
tune with our times but in the great 
stream of tradition. 

Yours truly, 
THE REVEREND 
José MERGADILLO MiraNDA 


An Editorial Apology. We regret this mistake. 
The artist was so insistent in his story about the 
“destruction” of his painting that we took his 
word for it and it is now evident that we should 
have checked with the pastor. In the future, we 
will be more careful in such matters. However, 
some weeks ago Father Miranda called at the 
office and now all is well between us, and we 
welcome the news that a publication devoted 
to the religious arts will some day be a fact in 
Mexico. 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor of Lirurcrcau Arts: 
Dear Sir: 
I thank you very much for your letter 
of July 6 and for the special issue of 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


your quarterly, LrrurcicaL Arts, de- 
voted to the religious arts and architec-: 
ture of Mexico. 

It gives me great pleasure to con-: 
gratulate the LirurcicaL Arts Society’ 
for this splendid description of the! 
religious art of my country. | 

Yours truly, | 

RAFAEL NIETO) 
Chargé @ Affaires a.t.. 
Embassy of Mexico. 


Chicago, Illinois’ 
To the Editor of LrrurcicAL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

May a mere layman offer a word of! 
congratulation on the special Mexico: 
issue? The variety of topics and methods | 
of treatment, and the uniform excellence | 
of the results, present a picture which) 
makes one feel he should go and see for: 
himself. 

And may I also offer a very minor: 
suggestion: a little footnote to the head-. 
ing of each article, giving a one-sentence | 
biography of the author, would add_ 
greatly to my appreciation: for example, , 
the note on Dr Bernal on page 83 of the: 
May issue. This should not eliminate: 
the editor’s comments which appear: 
editorially at the beginning of each. 
issue, but would supplement them. 

Yours truly, 
James H. DoueEny. 


Editor’s note: It will be done. 


Clinton, Iowa 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

Allow me to congratulate you on the : 
excellent ‘“Mexico”’ issue. It seems to be ; 
quite complete and informative as to. 
the various phases of art in that very 
interesting country. 

I wish to take this opportunity to. 
comment on another interesting feature 
of Lirurcicay Arts, The Editor’s Diary. 
There may be people who wonder what 
the editor of a quarterly does between 
issues. You show how active the editor 
must be, and the various functions and 
meetings he must attend to keep in- 
formed and to be able to make contacts 
that may be used in the best interests of 
the magazine. It also gives some of us. 
in smaller cities, far removed from the 
centers of art, an opportunity to keep 
abreast of various activities that could 
not be handled in longer articles. Keep 
the “Diary” as a regular feature by all 
means. 

Yours truly, 
: Pau. F. KAMLER 
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Society of the Holy Family Motherhouse and Novitiate, New Orleans, La, 
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40 West 13th Street ° New York 11, N.Y. 
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GILLES BEAUGRAND 


INCORPORATED 
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Central .lancets of one of the series of twelve 
clerestory windows in Saint Patrick's Cathedral, 
New York City, devoted to the Fruits of the Holy 
Spirit, personified by the Saints. 


His Eminence FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 
Archbishop of New York 


‘The Most Reverend JOSEPH F. FLANNELLY, D.D. 


Administrator ~ 


Designed and Made by 
CHARLES J. CONNICK ASSOCIATES 
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NINE HARCOURT STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | GUILD HALL STUDIOS 
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Section of a window in Church of Saint Mary of the Lake, 
Westport, Wisconsin. The Reverend Edward B. Auchter, 
pastor. 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 


1325 South 43rd Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 
(EVergreen 3-2200) 


To our friends: 


Jean Charlot’s friendly little burro was a bit over- 
loaded with the May issue on MEXICO. He needs 
a breathing spell to build up his strength. So — the 
next few issues will be of more modest proportions. 
Even so, the sum total of any one volume of 
LITURGICAL ARTS gives you a great amount of textual 
and illustrative material. 

A limited number of copies of the Mexico issue 


are available — $2.50 each. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


47 BAST) 42 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


BRONZE WORK 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers, 
craftsmen, art-metalworkers, altar builders since 1856. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS 


Adrian Hamers Co., 149 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers and 
craftsmen of sacred vessels and all liturgical metalwork since 
1856. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri 
Adrian Hamers Company, 149 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


STATUES 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 
Bernard Brocklehurst. Weaving shop. Vestment fabrics and 
woven orphreys. Llanarth Court, Raglan, Mon. England. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
The Holy Rood Guild, Saint Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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ADRIAN HAMERS INC. 


18 MURRAY STREET (at City Hall), NEW YORK 7, N.Y. BEekman 3-1916 


' 


TOWOURT 


Chasuble, Dalmatics, 

and Veil completely made 
by hand in needlework 
depicting 

OUR LADY OF ESPERANZA, 


patroness of the Sea. 


Made for the Church of 
Our Lady of Esperanza, 
New York. 

Reverend F. Sourberg, 


Pastor. 


BRONZE 


ENAMEL 
STAINED GLASS 


METAL WORK 


11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 8-2530 


6543 North Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, Illinois 
AMbassador 2-169] 


CARL MOSER COMPany 


